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Ideal Books for Teachers 





Great Pedagogical Essays . . $1.25 


By F. V. N. PAINTER, A. M., D.D., Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages, Roanoke College. 


In this compilation are selections from the writings 
of twenty-six of the world’s most prominent educators, 
illustrating every period from Plato. to Herbert Spencer. 
Each author is introduced by a brief biographical sketch, 
followed by carefully chosen representative extracts. 


Economy in Education’... . $1.00 


By RURIC N. ROARK, Ph. D., Dean of the. Depart- 
ment of Pedagogy, State College of Kentucky. 


This volume discusses the applications of the prin- 
ciples of economy to the work of the school:and other 
educational factors. It deals with the problems confront- 
ing the individual teacher in the succesful administration 
of his school, and also with the larger problems”~of the 


-Ttunsell Charts 


We invite your attention to the new Co.or Charts which have 
just been issued by Professor Munsell. These consist of Chart A 
and Chart B, which are the first plates of his ‘‘ Atlas of the Color 
Solid."’ These charts are all band painted. 


Materials for the Munsell Color System 


The only system using colors tested and 
balanced by measurement 
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school as a part of the institutional life and growth of 


P MUNSELL CRAYONS MUNSELL ENAMEL CARDS 
modern society. 


MONSELL WATER COLORS IN BOXES 
MUNSELL COLOR SPHERES AND SETS OF SMALL 
COLORED BALLS 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & (CO. 


INCORPORATED 


84 Washington Street, Beston, Mass. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES FOR MUNSELL 
COLOR SYSTEM 
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Complete Catalogue of Teachers’ Books 
sent on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
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BOYVILLE. By JOHN_E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Tolede association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 
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School Superintendents ——= 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct tithe to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 

signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 

BULLETIN 108. 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 


tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs., 
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Stamford, Connecticut 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


“HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT 
BRITAIN 


BY SARA E. WILTSE, 
Price, 45 cents, 

Three stories of old England that chil- 
dren have always delighted in, Jack the 
Giant Killer, Jack and the Beanstalk, and 
Tom Thumb are here told again. The edi- 
tor takes a new view point, emphasizing 


- loyalty, reverence, and kindness to one’s 


neighbors, so although there is in the book 
all the charm of giant tales and magic arts 
the stories are told with a higher purpose 
than usual. The language used is the 
simple one handed down from the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Theillustrations are harmonious with 
the setting of the stories, representing care- 


fully the arms, dress, and domestic architec- | 


ture of the times of Arthur and Alfred. 





Ginn and Company 
PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street, Bosten 
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New-World Spellers 


By Julia H. Wohlfarth, formerly principal of Horace 
Mann Elementary School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Lillian E. Rogers, teacher in Horace 
Mann Elementary School. A series distinguished 
by its definite developing and fixing of the babit of 


correct spelling and by its great variety of interest- 
ing devices for teaching how to spell. 


New World Speller: Grades | and 2 


Illustrated in color. vi 7. 96 pages. List price, 25 cents; 
roomy price, 30 cents. enches the right spelling habits 
from the start; trains the child to know the sound ele- 
ments in words. 


New World Speller: Grades 3, 4, and 5 


Illustrated. viii+ 96 pages. List price, 20 cents; mailin 
price, 24 cents. Definite directions for study force bo 
pupil and teacher to a rational study of werds based on 
correct pedagogical principles. Trains the pupil to use 
the dictionary. 


New World Speller: Grades 6, 7, and 8 


Illustrated. viii + 96 pages. List price, 20 cents; poem 
price, 24 cents. Sends the pupils into business or hi 

school (1) equipped to spell accurately the essential vocab- 
ularies and (2) trained in the spelling habit, i. ¢. ability to 
recognize instantly and master the blunder spots in words. 


New World Speller: Briefer Course 


Grades 3 to 8 slightly abridged. in one volume. Illus- 


trated. 160 pages. List price, 25 cents; mailing price, - 


3 cents, 


' New-World Speller: Grades 1 and 2 and New- World 


Speller: Briefer Course constitute a two-book series. 
The Briefer Course alone may be used where schools 
desire to begin spelling in the third grade, using one 
book only. New-World Speller: vied 1 and 2, with 
Grades 8, 4, and 5, and Grades 6, 7, and 8, constitute 
the regular and complete three-book course. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 




















Superior Quality 
at ‘ 
Low Prices 


Will be found in 
THE SILVER SERIES OF CLASSICS 


These texts—the masterpieces of 
English prose and poetry—are edited 
for school and college use. The co- 
pious notes, the analyses and sum- 
maries, the critiques and biographies 
and the specimen examination papers 
make these texts ideal for college 
entrance work. 


The prices have lately been reduced; most of 
the volumes are now twenty-five cents apiece. 


The books are artistically bound and are 


printed on good paper. Write for list. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A Baldwin, Principal Hvannjs, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 














ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 
A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 


SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


72 pages, size 7 x 11 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 


Price per copy, $1.25 
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THE SCHOOL GARDENS OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BY W. M. GREGORY, 
Cleveland Normal School. 


The extensive activities centred about the 
Cleveland school gardens have grown from the 
desire of the neighboring people of the Goodrich 
Settlement House to improve their yards, vacant 
lots, and the general social relations. From this 
small beginning has developed the present Cleve- 
land Home Gardening Association, which, in 
1910, distributed over 600,000 packets of seeds, 


every-day problems of life. Froebel’s idea that 
“it is of the utmost importance that children 
should acquire the habit of cultivating a plat of 
ground of their own” is receiving a generous ap- 
plication in the various phases of school garden- 
ing as practiced in this city. 

The school garden is now a vital element in the 
actual class work of the pupils, as it offers abun- 





AT WORK IN THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 
(Photo by Home Gardening Association.) 


and enlisted the services of many grown people 
and one-tenth of the city’s school children. This 
association has a practical superintendent, and 
through its influence the Cleveland board of edu- 
cation has established a curator of .the school 
gardens and provides ample supplies and neces- 
sary labor. 

This is the tenth year of the school garden 
movement in this city, and it now embraces school 
gardens for the normal, backward, defective, and 
delinquent children. There are special botanic, 
kitchen, vacant-lot, and training gardens. In 
close connection with the school and under its 
immediate influence are more than 50,000 volun- 
teer home gardens of the children. The rapid 
growth of this movement is favorably viewed by 
educational authorities as an influence to mitigate 
the social evils which are becoming a serious 
problem in the congested districts of the city. 

The school gardens of this city are not elegant 
elaborations, but rather designed as real work 
places, outdoor laboratories where children can 
handle plants, soils, and solve some of the actual 


dant concrete illustrations for nature study, ge- 
ography, drawing, mathematics, and civics. The 
continuous light labor along with the exposure 
to the sunlight and the air demanded in the 
garden work are healthful conditions fully appre- 
ciated by those interested in the new hygienic 
ideas in education. Some experiments with 
classes in this city. have demonstrated that this 
outdoor occupation has increased their efficiency 
in school work more than 30 per cent. An 
agency which makes more effective each indi- 
vidual of a school or a community should receive 
its share of attention in that school curriculum 
whose basis is the child’s welfare. 

The importance of the various phases of nature 
study are best demonstrated in the school garden 
and arboretum. The economic relations of the 
various insects, birds, plants, trees, and animals 
are brought to a sharp focus in the work centred 
about gardening. In geography the elements of 
the weather, sunshine, rainfall, and temperature 
are closely correlated with the conditions of plant 
growth and development. The soil, its composi- 








256 
tion, origin, and structure are geographic factors 
in which the simple types of the garden sérve to 
render concrete the soil problems of a_ large 
région. Simple mensuration, so abstract to the 
average pupil, becomes a delight in the actual lay- 
out of the garden and its correlated problems. 
The leaves, flowers, fruit, and plan of.the garden 
furnish excellent design material for the drawing 
and art classes. 
One of the most beneficial influences of the 
‘school garden is the practical civic lessons that it 
inculcates. In some neighborhoods the estab- 
lishment of a garden has been 
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an occupation and a playground for children who 
are prohibited from the street because of its 
dangers and the noise. The garden is more to 
these children than the ordinary playground, for 
the individual lot with its living green things must 
receive care, and there is much pleasure in its re- 
sponsibility. The moderate exercise in the open 
air under these influences has produced some very 
beneficial improvements in defective children. 

The recent introduction of the rigorous medical 
inspection of school children and the revealed 
knowledge of child health in the city emphasizes 





difficult because of the “gang’s” 
rowdyism and thieving. In the 
same localities, after its tryout 
for a few seasons, the common 
social evils are in disfavor, and 
the police records show a marked 
decrease in petty offences and the 
number of disorderly juveniles. 
In the work of the garden, with 
its small plats of ground and the 
numerous laborers, there must be 
much co-operation and. earnest 
community spirit. In some of 
the gardens the children are 
organized into groups, each of 
which has at its head a gardener, 
and in control of the entire work 


is the head gardener. The 

“boss” thus becomes responsible for the 
“job,” and his orders are obeyed by the 
“gang” to make a good garden. Thus the 


rights of property and of each individual are in 
practical operation for the general welfare of the 
garden community. The value of the products 
of even a small plat under cultivation is surprising 
to the child. The lessons of thrift and economy 
resulting from the careful planning, planting, and 
the continuous application of a little labor are of 
inestimable value to the city child. If the vacant 
and neglected lots of the city were utilized after 
the manner of the once famous Pingree potato 
patches, there would be a playground and work 
for those that idle in the streets and the saloons. 
The child whose many activities have never been 


directed into lines which impart to him sterling 


ideas of labor and honest production is unprepared 
for the routine of daily toil, and easily becomes a 
sociological problem—the class which crowds the 
almshouse and the reformatory. So important 
is the influence of gardening upon the character 
of factory employees that fully 95 per cent. of the 
business men of a certain city affirm its beneficent 
results and lend it their substantial encourage- 
ment. 

The detention home of the juvenile court in this 
city contains during the year more than 700 boys, 
and the introduction of gardening has had a 
marked influence upon their conduct. Many of 
the boys have voluntarily sought work in the 
country, and in many cases have been very suc- 
cessful, while some of them are now well estab- 
lished in their own work. In the garden for de- 
fective children at the Longwood school there is 








THE UNIMPROVED YARD. 
(Photo Home Gardening Association.) 


the value of open-air exercises and food in the 
ever present tubercular cases. There are count- 
less cases of this character which have been bene- 
fited by the garden work, and it has been sug- 
gested that all incipient tubercular pupils be 
segregated into an outdoor school and garden. 
This would be a protective measure to other pu- 
pils and of the most decided advantage to those 
afflicted. 

The garden is closely related to the school, 
and seems to especially concern the child’s welfare, 
but its influence extends further into the home 
and the life of the community than perhaps any 
other school activity. In the home garden the 
child has the interest and co-operation of the par- 
ent, both of whom are working under the influ- 
ence of the teacher. The garden is the common 
ground of interest between the home and the 
school, where the latter exerts some of its strong- 
est and best influences. To further encourage 
this relation in Cleveland schools there are flower 
shows, garden festivals, gardening contests, 
vegetable exhibits, etc., in which pupils, parents, 
teachers, and school officials all have a common 
interest. While each of the gardens has its own 
particular activity, there is generally held in the 
fall a garden festival, in which all the school 
gardens of the city make a showing. Besides the 
displays of the pupils, there are special exhibits 
from the city department of forestry, public health, 
and the public library. At this fall festival cer- 
tificates are given regarding the character of the 
work done by the pupils, prizes for various de- 
grees of excellence, judging contests, and appro- 
priate exercises. The organization of the many 
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varied interests which are centred about the 
Cleveland school gardens has been accomplished 
by Miss Louise Klein Miller, curator of gardens, 
who inaugurated the work, and has given it the 
respect and admiration of all those concerned. 
While comparatively a new movement in educa- 
tion, it has never been reported by the press as 
a “fad,” and the city papers are very liberal in 
their appreciation, and several of them have of- 
fered valuable prizes to pupils. 

The school gardens of Cleveland are considered 
by the local educational authorities of such value 
that there is a distinct movement which will, it 





GARDEN. 


THE HOME 
(Photo Home Gardening Association.) 


is hoped, culminate in the establishment of a de- 
partment of agriculture and gardening in the new 
technical high school, plans for which are being 
executed at present. Prominent educational 
authorities of this country have given these vari- 
ous gardens a careful inspection, one of whom, 
Dr. M. Louise Greene of the Russell Sage Fund 
commission, reports them as among the best in 
the country and counts the results as remarkable. 

Those who have been in close touch with the 
school garden activities in Cleveland are firmly 
convinced that the gardens are a potent influence 
for better civic conditions, that the long continu- 
ous effort in the open air gives physical and 
mental results to be desired in the child, that it 
affords an opportunity for the practical applica- 
tion of some of the school studies, that the re- 
sponsibility and dependence for results upon his 
labor means much in the child’s training, and that 
school gardening has a wholesome influence upon 
the entire community life. 
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More out-door life for pupils is indispensable. 


The best rest is in thinking and doing for others. 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS, 
[ Editorial. ] 


It is a delight to see new institutions of learning 
start and flourish, but it is even more fascinating 
to see an old institution take on the vigor and 
alertness of youth. 

In 1902 there were but 97 students in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, and but 18 Others all told, or 
115 students in the college department. This 
year there are 1,057, exclusive of the summer 
school or preparatory department, a growth of 
nearly 1,000 per cent. in ten years. 

Prior to the presidency of Dr. 
Alston Ellis, the state appro- 
priations on buildings had been 
slight, but in the ten years that 
he has been here the state has 
appropriated half a million dol- 
lars for buildings, and the in- 
come from tuition has quad- 
rupled and more. 

When he came the buildings 
were, with one exception, very 
old, and the plant was in every 
way unattractive. Now there 
are seven elegant new buildings 
of the latest and most improved 
equipment. Then there was no 
summer school, which is now a 
remarkable feature of the insti- 
tution. Then there was no 
normal college, and now it is 
important beyond expression. 

The faculty is, however, the great source of 
strength to the university, for here are several 
men of national reputation in their several depart- 
ments, and they are drawing students who would 
give character to any institution, and of course it 
is the character of the student body that gives ulti- 
mate reputation to any institution. A case of dis- 
cipline is a thing unheard of here. The undesir- 
able incidents, of which so much is heard in colle- 
giate circles and in the public press, have not been. 
dreamed of at Athens. 

President Ellis, for whom, by the way, the larg- 
est building on the campus is named, was long- 
time superintendent at Hamilton, and was for sev- 
eral years president of the Colorado, Agricultural 
College at Fort Collins. He has been able to do 
for Athens and its State University a work that is 
especially adapted to meet: the conditions of 
Southeastern Ohio remarkably well, as the re- 
sponse of the people amply testifies. 

The normal college has been an important fac- 
tor in the wonderful enlargement of the institu- 
tion in enrollment and in public service. 

Henry G. Williams, as dean of the normal col- 





The indefinite improvement of humanity and the cause of 
the little child are inseparably bound together.— John Dewey. 
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‘lege, was pre-eminently fitted for the work that 
was needed, and he has been in charge from the 
first. An experienced superintendent, a man of 
unsurpassed experience in the institutes of the 
state, an active force in the evolution of the Ohio 
School Improvement Federation, a close student 
of education, he has been able to hold the standard 
up from the first, has introduced the summer 
school, has had therein a phenomenal enrollment, 
and has installed in the normal college every up- 
to-date department, from manual training td 
laboratory psychology. Incidentally it may be 
said that Dean Williams makes the Ohio Teacher 
one of the best state papers in the United States. 


‘Both president and dean have been able to attract 


and hold in the faculty men of notable scholarship, 
earnest purpose, and attractive personality. 
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DIFFERENTIATION IN DISCIPLINE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT JAMES M- GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Children who have been accustomed to brutal 





-and inhuman treatment prior to and after enter- 


ing school, are unfamiliar with school standards 
and discipline, and it usually requires a consider- 
able length of time to adjust themselves to their 
mew surroundings. Kind treatment and _ fair 
dealing and equality of opportunity are all new 
and different experiences to them, and are so far 
outside of their former experiences that it does 
not appear real to them. Hitherto, like hunted 
animals, they have found the world in general un- 
kind, and they retaliate in kind in self-defence. 
On those more dependent than themselves they 
practice all sorts of bullying. Every one in 
authority they regard as an enemy, and in order 
to deceive such, they resort to all kinds of tricks 
in which slyness and untruthfulness play a con- 
spicuous part. At this point, the sane, well- 
balanced, and even-tempered teacher who is too 
big-hearted to be small, can soon lead such pupils 
into a purer school atmosphere of kindness and 
justice. Right notions of government begin 
here, and it is the best preparation for citizenship 
that can be taught to children. The whole theory 
of what has been herein inculcated is the substi- 
tution into the child’s thinking of a higher idea 
of living and acting for a lower one; but it takes 
time to make the substitution so that the child’s 
whole course of conduct is changed. It is a 
plan of salvation by which the child is saved from 


‘himself. 


There are strong natures that cannot be even 
gradually persuaded. If there is a law regulat- 
ing conduct, they are going to find out where it 
is and if it be self-executing. They are hard- 
headed, self-willed, and frequently vindictive. 
Such when disobedient should feel the strength of 
the law and learn to obey it and respect it. The 
pupil who is continuously disobedient, defiant, of- 
fensive, and harmful to himself and to the school 
as an organization should be promptly brought to 
a respectful attitude by such force as is necessary 
to subdue him. It is a mistaken policy to turn 


‘him out of school in order that the state may later 
~step in and enforce its mandates. In extreme 
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cases, many of which will suggest themselves, 
when a boy swears at his teacher, uses vulgar and 
improper language, defies her to touch him, black- 
guards girls, or writes insulting notes to them, un- 
mercifully beats little children, he is spoiled al- 
most beyond redemption, and he should be de- 
cently whipped, a good job at that, rather than to 
be suspended or sent to the juvenile court. The 
sooner such boys learn that our government, 
under whatever form it is exercised, is one of law 
and order, the better it will be for the individual 
and the state. The establishment of juvenile 
courts in the cities is an evidence of weak parental 
control, and they show that the home discipline 
is of that kind which breeds crime and moral per- 
versity. The enactment of laws never makes 
people good; though the constitutions, statutes, 
and ordinances fill huge volumes. Obedience, 
goodness, faithfulness, and industry are internal 
qualities which have their seat in the head and 
heart, and they are nurtured there; but not by 
constitutions, statutes, and ordinances. 
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WILD OATS VS. CLEAN OATS. 
BY NATHANIEL BUTLER, PH. D. 


You can’t sow wild oats and reap desirable re- 
sults. It is just as easy to form good habits as it 
is to form bad habits, and it is just as easy to 
break bad habits as it is to break good habits. 
Everything a child does becomes a part of him; 
he can’t help it. It is being registered on his ner- 
vous system. Learning a thing is not committing 
it to memory. There are people who know the 
Ten Commandments—can say them forward and 
backward—and yet who break every one of them 
systematically every month. You learn the Ten 
Commandments by keeping them. 

What we need to do is to socialize the boys and 
girls. They need to get the habit of caring for the 
community life. The athletic and debating teams, 
the glee clubs, and Young Women’s and Young 
Men’s Christian Associations all have their part in 
carrying this out. 

We want to make our schools places for having 
good times, not places for keeping the children’s 
noses to the grindstone. There is where should 
be made generous friendships. This thing is be- 
ing done in the University High school, where 
every Friday afternoon the boys and girls have 
learned that they can have a thoroughly good time 
without horse play. 

Our schools, particularly the professional 
schools, have been remiss in this respect. We 
have turned out graduates expert in professional 
matters, but having none of that tact and appeal 
that affords an opening to success.—Address. 
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Ely, Minn., and, presumably, other cities name 
their truant officer “humane officer,” which is in 
keeping with the modern ideas of his duties and 
opportunities. What a change has come over 
the educational world since the name “truant 
officer” was applied to him? Who can express 
the gulf that has been spanned since the truant 
officer became the “humane officer”? 
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SOME THINGS OLD AND THE NEW IN READING SYSTEMS 


BY ELLEN E, KENYON-WARNER, 
Author of the Culture Readers. 


“Hold fast to that which is good” is an excel- 
lent motto for the reformer. The mere zeal for 
change is a sentiment more appropriate to the 
pursuits of childhood than to the effort of an ad- 
vancing pedagogy. 


POINTING. 


“The—bug—is—on—the—jug,” read the un- 
fortunate infant, now survived to the age of about 
forty. He was supposed to be “getting the 
thought.” He pointed, and the 
“thought,” if it reached his own 
not very hungry perceptions, was 
not, at least, made fluent and musi- 
cal to the listener. Yet the oldest 
inhabitant remembers worse things 
than this. 

Very gradually the schools 
emerged from the sleep into which 
the Civil war had thrown peda- 
gogic endeavor, and, last of all, 
the first-year children were con- 
sidered. The halting and droning 
of the reading class pained the 
sensibilities and disturbed the con- 
science of educational leadership. 
A definition of reading was evolved as a new be- 
ginning. “Reading is getting thought from its 
visible symbols,” or words to that effect. But 
that was silent reading. Oral reading was giving 
the thought. The children who pointed as they 
read did not give the thought. (Neither did the 
children who did not point—but that was neither 
here nor there.) 


MRS. WARNER. 


PHRASING. 
With blackboard work came practice in 


phrasing. “The bug—is—on the mug”; “My cat’° 


—is asleep—on the mat.” By sliding the pointer 
under two or more words that gave a distinct sub- 
division of the thought, a crude and highly techni- 
cal effort at expressive reading was made. A 
common device was to run a curve line under the 
words of a phrase. Training in book reading 
to the same end was more laborious, because the 
books contained no indicative device. (There 
is now in use a primer based on the phrasing 
idea, which at that period would have been in- 
valuable.) The new idea of each pedagogic era, 
great or small, receives its most earnest attention. 
This practice of phrasing captivated the progres- 
sive teacher of the time, It did promote expres. 
sive reading, or what was accepted as such, and it 
was felt that a distinct advance had been made. 
Pointing practically went out as favoring the old 
bad habit of word calling. The well-trained 
class no longer called words. It called phrases. 
SENTENCE METHOD. - 


Naturally, sentence calling came next. “Study 
what the sentence says; then look off your book 





and say it.” This was done with many a blunder,,. 
and with deliberate training in a habit that was. 
not reading. “Look again,” when the child very 
naturally substituted language of his own in de- 
fault of ready memory, produced the same mis-. 
take repeated, or some other. ‘Say it over care- 
fully” produced the 6ld word calling. Yet the 
experiment had merit, and in motive was a most 
praiseworthy effort. Though it has caused paim 
and merriment enough to kill many another de- 
vice, this one is still in use. One of its humors, 
now twenty years old, is as fol- 
lows: In a school a new scholar, a 
neglected boy, too large for his 
class, and, in some respects, too- 
capable, was told to “Read what 
the sentence says, and then look 
off your book and sav it as if you: 
were talking.” The sentence was: 
“William, will you lend me your 
kite?” The boy satisfied himself 
of the gist of the sentence, and 
then, clapping his open book to his 
breast, as he had seen,the others 
do, earnestly declaimed: “Hi, dere, 
Bill! Gimme dat dere kite, or I'll, 
break your face!” 

TECHNICAL BASIS. 

But pointing had been left behind. The 
source of all evil in this advancing progress— 
from word calling to phrase calling and then to 
sentence calling—was its technical basis. It was 
a progress from the parts to the whole instead of 
from the whole to the parts. It was a movement 
based in a dim perception that the alphabet 
method was wrong, yet remaining “logical rather 
than psychological,” scholastic rather than peda- 
gogic in theory. In the sentence-calling era to 
give a child a whole piece before he knew words 
looked as wild as to give him “words before he 
knew letters” forty years earlier. 

PIECES. 

To begin with pieces is not merely an adoption 
of a larger “whole” with which to begin. It is 
not a link in this chain we have been following. It 
is a revolution. 

It involves a reversal of process. Interest be- 
fore effort; play before work; meanings. before 
words, 

It demands a review of the entire ground of 
first reading; a new and unprejudiced examina- 
tion of all its ends and means; a re-appraisal of 
all the elements of process in their new relations; 
a waiving of all past conclusions as to cause and. 
effect in the incidental psychology of. method. 

What was bad or harmful in a technical method! 
may be good and harmless in a natural method. 
And this is true of pointing. Pointing produces 
word calling. Word calling, however, may be 
momentary or a habit. In a technical system 
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poles ptoduces word calling as a habit. Ina 
natural : 


system the word calling to which it but 
momentarily reduces the pupil is not word calling 
in the old sense, and does not become a habit. 
The difference is in the reversal of process. It 
is only the youngest children who point. Ina 
technical. system even the youngest children get 
the thought (what. there is of it!) through the 
words. In the natural course in reading the 
youngest children get the words through the 
thought. They have the thought before they 
point. The object of the pointing is to pin the 
thought down to its separate words. This can- 
not be done by sliding the pointer, but the chil- 
dren, knowing the thought, may be trained to 
point in time with dramatic rendition—not in the 
first attempt with piece or sentence, but after the 
connection is made. 


PLAY. 


The play reading with which a natural course 
begins, therefore, at the same time necessitates 
pointing and makes pointing harmless. 

Experienced teachers, who thoroughly know 
the psychology of a natural course in reading 
(which begins at the mother’s knee, nursery book 
in hand), sharply distinguish between the use and 
misuse of pointing. The larger the class, the 
more prolonged is the period of pointing, which 


not only helps the child to keep the place, but is - 


the teacher’s only evidence that he is keeping the 
place; and throughout the first year new pupils 
coming from schools employing technical methods 
have to begin with pointing and continue it until 
they can be trusted to keep the place in a free text 
without it. But for the class under regular in- 
struction the rule is this:— 

1. While the children are getting the words 
out of the thought, they must point, and under the 
most vigilant supervision. 

2. As they begin to get the thought through 
the words, pointing is slowly abandoned, the 
brighter pupils dropping it first. 

Play reading gives place to independent read- 
ing by degrees, as the study of words progresses. 
Pointing prolonged beyond the period of play 
reading becomes an abuse, and tends to counter- 
act all that interest can do to produce natural 
teading. A diagram may be used to visualize the 
progress :— 


DURING FIRST TERM. 
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Play reading. 
Period of pointing. 








Independence in 
reading. 
No pointing. 














CORPORATE READING. 


There is no good thing that may not be, and 
there are few that have not been turned to abuse. 
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The “concert exercises” of the seventies and 
eafly eighties became such a nuisance that in 
many school. districts they were absolutely pro- 
hibited. To many of our older teachers they are 
still an abomination. 

With the growth of consideration for our 
neighbors, however, and with isolated classrooms 
and an advancing knowledge of scientific peda- 
gogy, the danger in them is to-day nearly mini- 
mized. 

That the concert exercise has its. usefulness is 
not to be questioned. There is a mechanical side 
to most, if not ali, school subjects, and in most 
drill work the concert exercise is very helpful and, 
if wisely used, quite harmless. Long concert ex- 
ercises, it is safe to say, are never good. But the 
repetition by the class of something that an indi- 
vidual pupil has recited, and upon which all need 
practice, is a constant help in most drills and in 
many reviews. 

Also, when a short-sentence primer is used for 
supplementary practice in first or second term an 
opportunity is offered for a vigorous training 
of the new pupils. They may stand in a group, 
pointing while the reading round the class pro- 
ceeds (the teacher watching over their shoulders), 
and repeat each sentence after the pupil who 
reads it. This device for drilling the backward 
row up toward the general plane has been found 
so éfficacious that it may well be allowed to sup- 
plant some of the more time-consuming group 
work done in labored devotion to pet ideas and 
ideals that are not always pedagogically worth 
what they cost. If it is not easily applicable to the 
review or supplementary reading because the sen- 
tences or paragraphs are too long, this concert 
drill for the backward group may at least be used 
to multiply practice for them in the word study 
exercise, whatever the latter may be. 

But is concert work by the class ever permissi- 
ble in reading proper?—that is, in the first getting 
of a piece? A little hesitatingly, knowing that 
objecting frowns will answer, one may say “Yes.” 
But one must explain. 

A natural course in reading does not in its first 
stages proceed from words to pieces. It pro- 
ceeds from pieces to words, in order that the 
reading class may occupy itself with text that is 
worth while. And in order to do this, it adopts 
play reading as its first practice. 

The spirit of this early work, it has been found, 
may profitably pervade the entire course. To 
occupy children at any time with valueless text 
because its vocabulary is easy is to deny them 
opportunity for a better growth, and quite un- 
necessarily. If the old technical spirit will but 
let go the reins and consent to treat as incidental 
all that it has made its first aim and object, then 
the child may, for the first time, truly live in his 
studies. Quotation marks may be taught with- 
out making lessons to teach them, and the chil- 
dren may be permitted to observe other typo- 
graphical devices before making themselves quite 
finally conversant with any for which a particular 
lesson might be made. 
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Similarly, they may pursue interesting themes 
in text that is too difficult for individual endeavor. 
The picture and discussion of it, or something 
that the teacher tells, introduces the theme. 
“Now let us read together and help one another 
to find out what the book says about it.” Slowly, 
that the average pupil may keep pace, led by the 
teacher, so that truth of rendition may help in 
following the thought, the class reads the piece. 

It is a corporate act quite defensible, provided 
the text is difficult enough to make the mutual as- 
sistance desirable, and provided the theme is 
worthy of such study. It is not good as a daily 
reliance or habit. 

Frequently a difficult paragraph, read by the 
class after a good model by the teacher or some 
leader, is wisely so studied, the voice helping the 
thought. 


PLAY READINGS. 


Perhaps the only new thing in this new epoch 
for the reading class is—not play reading, for 
that is as old as the nursery book itseli—but that 
its spirit and freedom and happiness should be- 
come a part of the school life. 

“What are they learning?” says the stern 
pedagog. ‘How many sight words do they 
know?” 

“We don’t teach words,” says the teacher who 
has grown confident enough in the work to de- 
fend it. She means, “We don’t teach any particu- 
lar words to any particular children, and we 
don’t know what particular words any particular 
child knows, for each remembers the words that 
catch his attention most strongly and most 
frequently, and some learn very few until the 
phonograms begin to work. We never count up 
our sight words.” 

The stern pedagog doesn’t believe in it—till 
he sees what classes that have “wasted their 
time” in playing and singing “Jack and Jill” 
and making a silly pretence at reading can do in 
the next grade. 

“But it’s the word studies that do the work.” 

The word studies are the backbone of the work, 
but the play reading is its flesh and blood and 
beauty. It is the heart, and they are the brain. 
It is the art, and they are the science. Neither 
would be even in its own measure effective with- 
out the other. 

The play reading, which, in the home, is a mere 
pointing to the words while saying the piece, in 
the school gives rise to various exercises in word 
finding and word naming and word recognizing 
by which a general familiarity with word forms 
and their sequence and meaning in text is es- 
tablished. These little games involve much 
physical activity. The eager pointing from seats 
and the haste of rivals to find the word first keeps 
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the blood dancing.in.a lively class. If the piece 
is done with as a reading exercise, the finder may 
put his mark upon the word, or he may erase it— 
for which latter privilege there is a never-failing 
zeal. 

These plays do not build vocabulary rapidly, be- 
cause the interesting words do not recur with 
frequency or at all, and the abstract words are 
not chosen.. But they teach the relation of 
words to context—a consciousness whose early 
development lies at the bottom of much of the 
intelligence of the subsequent reading. 


WORD STUDY. 

Beginning with the alphabet method, all ‘sys- 
tems of first reading have depended on phonetics 
in some measure, The same scholastic spirit that 
gave letters before words, words before sentences, 
and sentences before themes has made the various 
courses in phonetics whose evolution has brought 
the history of first reading down to recent date. 
Symbols have been taught arbitrarily, and then 
put together in words, 

True word study as such—the analysis of words 
and reuniting of their parts in old and new con- 
structions—is not entirely new to the classroom, 
but the individual teachers who employed the 
scientific method have done so in a rather 
desultory and incidental way, for want of a 
thorough organization of the work upon some 
simple principle. 

Such a system came to publication in 1904, and 
has proved an invaluable teaching instrument. 
Its principle is to divide all words between the 
initial phonogram and the rest of the word for 
the purposes of first-term study, and until all 
initial phonograms (except a few belonging only to 
advanced vocabularies, as pn in pneumonia) have 
been studied in many applications and thoroughly 
memorized; then, using the same line of division, 
to find and study all the leading stem phono- 
grams until (in two terms more) the entire vo- 
cabulary of child literature is within the child’s 
easy grasp. . 

The process is as simple as the principle— 
merely to take words apart and put them together 
again, the point of division always being the 
same until all the initials and all the common 
stems are known. As this process of analysis and 
resynthesis is that by which even a scholar at- 
tacks a new word, there is nothing to unlearn. 
The child’s early training in it makes him master 
of any and all juvenile texts by the shortest possi- 
ble road. 

“Word study,” as distinguished from “pho- 
netics,” is new to this era. Together with play 
reading in displacement of vocabulary building it 
makes the natural method of teaching reading. 





The true scholar is to be more than a learner, more than a teacher, 
more than a discoverer; he is to be a guide to his fellowmen.—Andrew D. 


West. 
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PROCESSIONAL. 
(“Marching Song of the Washington Irving Girls,” Law- 
rence Mooney.) 
Who are these facing toward the dawn 
Up the steep of duty marching on; 
Step, step on the forward track— 
Who is he shall turn them back? 
Hark! the knocking at the future’s portals! 
"Tis the spirit of the young immortals. 
Clear the way, heralds of the day, 
Women of to-morrow who shall bid them stay? 


From the ranks pushing toward the heights 
Ever surging onward toward the light. 
Step, step, lo, the waiting crown; 
Whose the hand shall put them down? 
Dauntless spirit of the generation, 
Makers of to-morrow’s home and nation. 
Victory! Hear the cry, the world awaits their coming— 
Waits for W. I. 
—Georgiana Hodgkins. 
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THE PRECEPTORIAL METHOD. 


BY H. R. DRIGGS, 
Salt Lake City. 

The heart of the preceptorial system, as em- 
ployed in Princeton University, is close personal 
relation between student and instructor. The 
class is divided into small groups of not more 
than four or five students per group. Each 
group meets an instructor for one hour every 
week. This is an informal conference, and in no 
sense of the word a lecture or a recitation. This 
is the kind of social hour in which small groups 
of students are constantly indulging,—the differ- 
ences being that the subject of conversation is 
eminently worth while, and one of the number, 
the instructor, is presumably the natural leader of 
the discussion. To be really successful this 
method requires a large number of instruc 
tors, for no instructor can keep in _— such 
close personal touch with many students. It 
further requires that each instructor should have 
less class work of formal nature to do, and thus 
more time to prepare with all the necessary 
specificness for these preceptorial hours. Finally 
this method finds no use for the underprepared 
and underpaid instructors which eke out so many 
large university departments; a successful pre- 
ceptor must be thoroughly conversant with his 
field of knowledge, and broadly sympathetic with 
related knowledge and with the varying human 
points of view of his students. 

Many colleges and universities offer courses in 
daily theme writing, in which the teacher confers 
at stated intervals with the individual students. 
In general, if not in detail, this is the preceptorial 
method, but usually so modified as to be barren of 
results. The instructor has too many students in 
his class, too many themes to read them with 
sufficient: care, too many conferences in propor- 
tion to his effective vitality, too brief conferences 
for genuine individual care, and these conferences 
are too far apart for the benefit of the students 
concerned. Often much of the theme reading 
and conferring are thrust into the hands of ineffi- 
cient assistants. The underlying reason, of 
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course, is inadequate teaching strength in the 
English departments of even our larger schools. 
Until such time as the teaching force can be 
suitably enlarged, the obvious remedy is the re- 
quirement of fewer themes per week. The quan- 
tity of writing should be reduced until efficiency 
actually appears. Some teachers advise exacting 
themes from the students daily, whether or not 
they are ever read, merely for the sake of the 
facility that daily practice gives. But if an Eng- 
lish department offers a course in writing so ex- 
tensive as to result in superficial personal atten- 
tion to the individual student, if, in other words, 
the student writes as badly in June as in the pre- 
ceding September, of what advantage is any 
facility that may be gained? Greater facility in 
writing badly is undesirable. 

Whether we call our conference system in Eng- 
lish composition by the term “preceptorial” or 
not, the requirements for success are the same: A 
larger instructing force, or the equivalent of less 
required work, and no mere hacks among these 
instructors. Quantity at the expense of quality 
in teaching is not teaching at all—Utah Educa- 
tional Review. 

——_— 0-0 0-9-0 
A TEACHER’S COMPLAINT. 
BY JOHN V. JEWETT. 
It was Friday night and school was done, 
Another week had passed. 
I mused at my desk—my nerves unstrung— 
And these were the questions I asked:— 


Where is the end of a teacher’s work? 
Where is the increase of pay? 

Why should I stand and never shirk? 
What’s done at the close of day? 


Why must I get so much abuse? 

Why does the “super” frown? 
Where do the people find any use 

In constantly knocking me down’? 


Why don’t the pupils understand? 
Have they no sense at all? 

What made John Smith answer me back? 
Why can’t he behave in the hall? 


How can I teach without supplies? 
Why does the committee refuse 

To buy apparatus for sciences? 
Oh, dear me, what is the use? 


What is the use? I stopped—I smiled— 
Ah, yes! the answer is plain. 

How can I see beyond my nose 
vy hen complaining becomes my refrain? 
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THE PITY OF IT. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: In spite of al? 
that has been said about it, few of us realize how little 
of the country a city child knows. My sister recently 
came to my country home with her five-year-old girl. 
She went to the barn and saw the horses, cows, pigs, 
hens, and ducks. “Oh, what a fine zoo you have, Uncle 

"’ The next day she said: “Why don’t you have 
elephants in your zoo?” One of the first things she 
said was: “Why, uncle is walking on the grass. May 
I?’ We were having a “silo” built and she called it a 


“flat” all the time. 
Mrs. A. M. H. 
Michigan. 
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A SALEM NORMAL SCHOOL DEMONSTRATION. 


BY HERBERT L. RAND, 
Principal Practice Department, Salem. [Mass.} Norma! School. 


Less than twenty years after the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth the first‘common school sup- 
ported by public taxation was established at Ded- 
ham, Mass. This was a significant step in the de- 
velopment of this great republic. The Pilgrims 
were wise, and they knew that the strength of a 
democracy depends upon the intelligence of the 
governed, and that the best way to make the com- 
mon people capable of the right of suffrage was 
by establishing schools and demanding compul- 
sory attendance of all the children. 

The hand-work 


same time, we have been told over and over again 
how inadequate the school work of to-day is as a 
preparation for the industries. Our critics fail to 
take into consideration the great change that has 
taken place in the life of our people in the last cen- 
tury, and that what served as a very good equip- 
ment in scholarship in those early days would be 
very inadequate to-day. 

During the last century we have been trans- 
formed from a rural people living near the soil, 
where boys were given an opportunity to work 
upon the farm 








which it was ; 
necessary for the 
children to do in 
their homes, sup- 
plemented by the 
book-work in the 
schools and the 
sible study which 
all the children 
were compelled 
to do in the Sun- 
day school, were 
the principal 
means of devel- 
oping a _ people 
whose strength 
has always de- 
manded the 
wonder and ad- 
miration of the whole world. 

In those early days the course of studies con- 
sisted of the three R’s—readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rith- 
metic—and the home life of the children was so 
full of lessons in industry, frugality, integrity, and 
temperance that this course of studies was very 
satisfactory. 

Within recent years we have read and heard 
much about those golden days when children and 
youth were really educated, when a boy or girl 
who left school knew a few things thoroughly, 
and was well equipped to take some part in the 
world’s work and do his part efficiently. At the 
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PLACING THE MOLDS. 


| or in the shop, 

“} and where girls 
‘ had a chance to 
learn the art 
of housekeeping. 
Those days are 
gone, and with 
them the best 
conditions for 
making of our 
boy and girls the 
strong men and 
women that the 
early inhabitants 
of New England 
were, 

Although our 
course of studies 
has been broad 
ened and enriched to meet the demands of our 
complex American life, those who have studied 
the conditions have noted that our school work 
has been so bookish that the pupils have not been 
able to apply what they have learned to the work 
which they have been called upon to do on leaving 
school. And when we stop to consider how little 
there is in the traditional course of studies which 
has any application to the work of the world, we 
do not wonder that the school has failed in prepar- 
ing its pupils for the industries. 

What is the solution of this problem? A very 
large percentage of the boys and many of the girls 
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are to enlist as private soldiers in the industrial 
army. The average home from which these re- 
cruits are tocome can do little or nothing towards 
educating the children for the industries. We 
cannot go back to the days of apprenticeship. 
The schools must train the boys and girls for this 
work. 

What shall be the nature of this training? The 
schools cannot turn out finished journeymen for 
the trades, but they can turn out the material from 
which finished journeymen can be speedily made. 
To accomplish this end, the schools must begin 
in the primary grades to so train the hands of the 
children that they may be the instruments by 
which the boys and girls can do efficiently the 
work which they will be compelled to do on leav- 
ing school. This cannot be done by taking 
manual training under artificial conditions in an 
unnatural environment. The manual training 
course must be supplemented by many projects 
similar to those which the boy on a New England 
farm of twenty-five years ago was obliged to do. 

There are many projects which are entirely 
feasible in city grammar schools. Many schools 
are now giving boys an opportunity to do many 
of the repairs about school buildings and much of 
the work of construction of buildings, using this 
work as a basis for more intensive school work. 
Since a person’s power of interpretation is 
bounded by his experience, it has been found in 
every instance that pupils who have been per- 
mitted to take part in these projects have gained a 
higher standard in their book-work than they had 
gained before taking up this kind of hand-work. 

Some very interesting projects have been com- 
pleted at the Salem Normal school. There is a 
large playground for the children of the practice 
department, which is equipped with apparatus for 
the games and play of the children. A building 
was needed in which to keep this apparatus when 
not in use, and we needed a place for a forge. 
Accordingly, the problem of making the drawings 
and specifications of a building suitable for these 
purposes was given to the boys of an eighth grade. 
After carefully considering the purpose for which 
the building was to be used, the boys came to the 
conclusion that a wooden building, built bunga- 
low style, twelve by twenty feet, with seven-and- 
one-half-foot posts, set on a concrete wall, would 
be adequate. 

Under my direction they set about to make 
drawings of the proposed building. After all had 
had a chance to make drawings, a meeting was 
called, and the director of manual arts was invited 
to attend. As many of the boys submitted plans 
which were acceptable, it was an easy matter to 
decide upon the style of building which we should 
construct. 

The enthusiasm which the boys manifested in 
making their drawings and talking over their 
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plans was enough to convince the most skeptical 
person that no mistake had been made in intro- 
ducing this project. I had had much experience 
in teaching boys, but I had never experienced any- 
thing so interesting as this. Great care was 
taken that every line and angle in those drawings 
should be true to scale and the best that the boys 
were capable of in execution. 

After the drawings were completed, the prob- 
lem of drawing up the specifications was taken in 
the arithmetic period. This was followed by the 
task of making a list of the kinds of lumber and 
the quantity of each kind required to construct the 
building. Although the boys had studied board 
measure and passed the required mark in their les- 
sons, it was soon apparent that they knew very 
little of the practical application of their knowl- 
edge. The lists were soon made and submitted 
to contractors for bids. Letters to several con- 
cerns were written by the class in the language 
period. When the replies were received, orders 
for materials were written by the whole class, arid 
one of the best ones was sent. This was real 
work done for a definite purpose, and the whole 
spirit of the class was changed from that of chil- 
dren who had been assigned tasks to that of a 
group of boys and girls who were actually taking 
a real part in the work of the world. 

By a happy coincidence, the local street railway 
company was doing a piece of construction in 
which a large quantity of concrete was being used. 
The boys observed this work very carefully with- 
out any direction on my part, and when we were 
ready to mix our cement, sand, and stones, the 
boys were ready for it; and they knew how to do 
it, as the wall which they built proves. 

We made the moulds, sifted the stones from the 
finer materials, which were taken out in excavat- 
ing, mixed them, and built a wall three feet high 
by six inches thick, and when it had set it was as 
level as the surface of still water and as hard as 
bed rock. The intensity of the application of the 
boys to the construction of the building exceeded 
anything I had ever seen. New problems were 
arising constantly, and with each there was re- 
newed interest. 

Only three and a half hours of school time a 
week is given to manual training, but there was 
not a school day during the time that we were 
constructing this building that a squad of boys did 
not work at least an hour out of school hours on 
it. They even went there during a short vacation 
and worked entire afternoons, preferring this 
work to their games. 

It seems to me that this is a step in the solution 
of our problem of developing efficiency in our 
boys. Those who have taken part in such work 
will certainly have more respect for industry and 
have a better understanding of the dignity of 
labor. 
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The only price of safety for our children is the eternal vigilance of love. 


—Henry Sabin. 
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STUDY PLAN FOR “TREASURE ISLAND.”— (I.) 


BY JESSICA J. HASKELL, 


Hallewell, Maine. 


Preliminary reading. 

This should be rapid and merely for the 
story. Oral or written reports may be given 
if desired. 

Study of Stevenson’s life and works. 

The following topics should be empha- 
sized :— 

Date and place of birth. 

His father and mother, and his mental and 
physical inheritance from each of them. 

His childhood. 

His physical handicap. 

His education. 

His choice of profession. 

His early travels. 

His first writings. 

His visit to the United States. 

His marriage. 

His life in Samoa. 

His death,—place, date, and circumstances. 

Name and character of his more important 
works. 

Circumstances of the writing and publica- 
tion of “Treasure Island.” 

His literary style. 

(Note his own statement in “A College 

Magazine” of how he learned to write.) 

His position in literature. 

Plot study. 

Reproduce the map of the island and lo- 
cate upon it the various happenings of 
the story. 

Study briefly the question of pirates and 
buccaneers in history. 

Outline the story, filling out the following 
points :— 

a. Time and place of action. 

b. Chief characters. 

(Name and identify.) 
c. Minor characters in order of appearance. 
(Name and identify.) 

d. Divisions of the story. 

(1) Introduction. 

(2) Complication. 

(3) Climax. 

(4) Conclusion. 

Answer the following questions :— 

a. Preliminary questions. 

(1) Summarize the plot. 

(2) Give Stevenson’s divisions of the 

story and the reasons for them. 

b. Questions over each chapter. 

CHAPTER 1. 
(1) How does the story begin? 
(2) By whom is it told? 
(3) What exception to this? 
(4) What suggestion of mystery? Of 
possible tragedy? 
(5) Why did the captain come to this 


OHAPTER 2. 
(7) How is our impression of the cap- 
tain strengthened? 
(8) Is Black Dog an attractive visitor? 
(9) Why is Jim not permitted to hear 
the conversation between Black Dog 
and the captain? 
(10) How do we find out the captain’s 
name? 
OHAPTER 3. 
(11) What more is added to our knowl- 
edge of the captain? 
(12) What to the mystery? 
(13) How does the blind man affect you? 
(14) What was the “black spot” and what 
did it mean here? 
(15) How does the captain’s sudden 
death help on the story? 
CHAPTDR 4. 
(16) How much courage did the return 
to the inn require? 
(17) Were the contents of the chest what 
a seaman would be likely to carry? 
(18) How did Jim happen to take the 
packet? 
CHAPTER 5. 
(19) What is the effect of Pew’s death 
, upon the reader? 
(20) How must Jim have felt while the 
pirates were searching for him? 
CHAPTER 6. 
(21) Why did the doctor put the oilskir 
packet in his pocket? 
(22) How does the squire show his char- 


acter? 
(23) What weakness in him is hinted at? 
CHAPTER 7. 
(24) How is Silver brought into the 
story? 
(25) What does the squire’s letter show? 
CHAPTER 8. 
(26) What is your first impression of 
Silver? 


(27) What arouses Jim’s suspicions? 
(28) How are they allayed? 
(29) Are the reader’s suspicions quite al- 
layed? 
CHAPTER 9. 
(30) “What is your first impression of the 
captain? 
(31) What hint of trouble? 
(32) How does Silver take the change of 
arrangements? 
CHAPTER 10. 
(33) What did the song show? . 
(34) How did Anow obtain the liquor 
which caused his death? 





inn? 
(6) What idea of him do we get? 


(Continued on page 270 ) 
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CONSISTENCY ! 

Have you ever known a teacher who was a 
crank on the matter of promoting children only 
on merit who was not also a crank on “not” pro- 
moting teachers on merit? 

The merit system, as applied to teachers, throws 
every teacher into a fit who insists upon the 
merit system when applied to her pupils. Such 
teachers object to a merit for teachers on the 
ground that no superintendent can be unbiased in 
his judgment, and yet they get furious if you 
suggest that they may be biased regarding a 
child. 

They say that a superintendent is sure to play 
favorites, but they will never forgive you if you 
suggest that there is a possibility of their play- 
ing favorites. 


— , % 4oO> 
> 4 > 


DISTRESSING FEATURES OF TRUANCY. 

Superintendent John Morrow of Alleghany 
City, Greater Pittsburg, presents a situation with 
which all city superintendents are familiar. In 
his annual report, among other things, Mr. Mor- 
row says that the enforcement of the truant law 
and granting of labor certificates are the most 
unpleasant features of his work. There are sey- 
eral classes of parents who want to put their chil- 
dren to work before the labor laws will allow 
them. One of these is composed of poor widows 
who are compelled to have their children work to 
help keep the wolf from the door. Citing a spe- 





cial case of this kind, the superintendent gives the 
copy of a letter from a poor woman concerning 
her son, Joseph, aged thirteen years, who did 
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i barns fora (buteher, and féceived his pay in meat 
for the family. The truant officer notified the 
mother to send the boy to school, and the follow- 
ing is the reply she sent:— 

“Allegheny, October 17; 1910. 
“Dear Sir: I must let you know that my son 
Joseph must work because he has no father. 
My husband died last year, and left me with eight 
children, of which the youngest is over a year old, 
and the next three and five and nine years, and 
so forth. 
“Dear sir, if you help me to raise my children, 
I will send my son to school, otherwise I cannot, 
or the city of Allegheny must help me, for my 
husband was an American citizen, and they can- 
not let me and my little children starve. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“Mrs. Jo 


Commenting on this letter, Mr. Morrow says 
that the philanthropic people who were instru- 
mental in getting the child-labor law passed seem 
to have made no provision for such cases as this. 
The law says the boy must go to school until he is 
fourteen years of age, but his mother, distressed 
with poverty and with eight children looking to 
her for bread, says the boy must work, There 
is another class of people that. appeal to the 
sympathies of all who come in contact with them. 
It is made up of mothers who are cursed with 
drunken reprobate husbands who turn over to 
the saloons all of their scanty earnings, and then, 
like barnacles, live on their poor wives who work 
at the washtub. Pinched and starving faces ap- 
pear at the office to plead that their oldest boy or 
girl be allowed to stay at home and watch the 
little children so that the mother can go to work 
to feed the little ones. 

If this is to continue, Mr. Morrow says, the 
city should be allowed to care for the families, and 
the husbands sent to the workhouse until they 


come to their senses. 
ti i ee 


THE DULUTH MEETING. 
Superintendent J. A. Vandyke of Colerain 
gave Duluth by far the greatest educational 
meeting in its history, with a_ registration of 








nearly 900, which was twice as many from out- 


side of Duluth as were ever in attendance before. 
To bring 600 teachers from outside to a city of 
70,000 people for three days means ‘much to the 
city, and to make the number 600 instead of 300 
is highly significant. Few men would have had 
the courage to put on a program such as Mr. 
Vandyke presented. He had two from Massa- 
chusetts, one from Chicago, one from Minne- 
apolis, and one from Winona. The contagion 
from numbers was never better _ illustrated. 
Bring together 900 teachers from within a range 
of 150 miles, and they talk over school matters 
with a zest. Duluth is a fine convention city. 
The high school auditorium seats 800 without 
extra chairs. The hallways are spacious, and the 
rooms abundant for social meetings. Superin- 
tendent R. E. Denfeld’s enthusiasm is contagious, 
and his teachers play the part of host most gra- 
ciously. 

There is an elegant $350,000 manual training 
and grade building, perfect in every appointment, 
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both comfortable and luxurious. Mr. Denfeld is 
on his twenty-sixth year, and at his unanimous 
re-election for three years, recently, his salary 
was raised from $4,000 to $4,250 this year and 
next year, and thereafter it is to be $4,500. 

Superintendent J. A. Vandyke has been in 
Colerain four years, having gone there before 
there was anything upon which to build a sys- 
tem, but the district had a few small schools at 
Bovey, across the rivet. “Té-day there is an ex- 
cellent school building’ im Colerain, and a new 
building in every “location” in the district. As 
a sample of the way Mr. Vandyke carries into his 
school work the spirit that made the Duluth meet- 
ing famous he had a schoolhouse completed in 
twenty-two days. The contract was signed on 
August 20, and on September 12 the school was 
in session. The building, plastering, painting, 
blackboarding, seating was complete, including a 
shed house. If this isn’t the record, we would 
like the facts of a “case that represents more 
speed in schoolhouse «building. 


— a +O 
oy? 


NO CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN NEW JERSEY. 


A New Jersey school law reads as follows: 
“No principal, teacher, or other persons em- 
ployed or engaged in any capacity in any schoo 
or educational institution, whether public or 
private, shall inflict or cause to be inflicted cor- 
poral punishment upon any pupil attending such 
school or institution, and-every resolution, by- 
law, rule, ordinance, or other act or. authority 
heretofore or hereafter passed, adopted, ap- 
proved, made, or given by any person or persons 
whomsoever, natural or artificial, permitting or 
authorizing corporal punishment to be inflicted 
upon any pupil attending or that may attend any 
school or educational institution, shall be hence- 
forth void, and of no force or effect.” 

The official definition of corporal punishment 
is as follows: “Any means of inflicting physical 
pain, whether with the hand or the rod, or of 
causing undue physical weariness is corporal 
punishment. Standing on one foot, holding 
down a nail, holding some form of weight with 
arm extended, or any similar test of endurance, is 
corporal punishment.” 

It is the duty of employing boards to see that 
the law is observed. Were a teacher to be dis- 
missed for its violation he would be without re- 
dress and also subject to the additional penalties 
of suspension or revocation of cem#éficate and 
prosecution for assault and battery. 

ctecensesissinnsa dupes 
AN ELY PLAN. 

Superintendent Charles H. Barnes of Ely, 
Minn., has a plan in the domestic science depart- 
ment that works so well that it is worth passing 
along. 

Each girl has a day of her own. On a given 
day she must provide a luncheon for ten women 
for $1.50. 

She sells ten tickets to women of the city for 
fifteen cents each. She has no trouble in doing 
this, as there are women telephoning in their 
orders: “May I have two, three, etc., tickets for 
luncheon on Tuesday, Wednesday, etc.?” 
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With her $1.50 she must make up her bill of 
fare, make her own purchases in the stores of the 
city, do her own cooking, set the table, and serve 
the dinner. 

She must report every detail to the office with 
the amount of each article and the price, with the 
way in which each dish was prepared. 


LONG VACATION, WHEN? 

One of the new notes sounded at Mobile was 
for a change of the long vacation from summer 
to winter. This would simplify consolidation, 
The chief objection to consolidation in many 
states is the difficulty of providing transporta- 
tion in mid-winter. This would also go far 
toward solving the problem of school gardening 
and of teaching agriculture. But what a change 
it would make in the life of teachers! 


——— 
wry > 


BALTIMORE ONCE MORE. 

It is not easy to keep track of the lightning 
changes in the Baltimore situation. The next 
move is to be an expert examination by United 
States Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Professor Cubberley of Stanford University, and 
Superintendent Kendall of Indianapolis. 

This is a combination that could not be excelled, 
we think. Three more perfectly fair men could 
not be found; Brown is judicial; Cubberley has 
the latest in philosophy, and Kendall has the best 
of experience. 

_ ——————-& 0-0--0- 6-2 $_$_—_____ 
THE UNIVERSITY BANQUET. 

A university banquet is nothing new, but un- 
til now it has usually been intended as a boost 
for some particular college or university. It has 
never been in good form to refer to other col- 
leges or universities but in all ways to magnify 
the college or university that was banqueting. 
The president or some professor was present if 
possible, but the idea of a “university banquet” 
for the good of all universities, as such, and as 
an attractiori for boys tnivefsityward is some- 
thing fairly new under the sun. 

Duluth has, annually, a university banquet, at 
which all graduates are welcome, on which occa- 
sion the advantage and glory of higher scholar- 
ship ate magnified. Peoria has something 
closely akin to this, as have some other cities. It 
is a good thing. Push it along. 


<Oe4><0-4>. «e+ 
> > 


WHAT OF THE MIDDLE WEST? 

The last ten years have seen the Middle West 
halt in its growth:— 

Illinois, 16.9 per cent. 

Ohio, 14.7 per cent. 

Wisconsin, 12.7 per cent. 

Nebraska, 11,8 per cent. 

Indiana, 7.3 per cent. ~ 

Iowa, a slight decrease. 

Why this record? East of the Alleghanies 
there has been a healthy increase,. notably in 
southern New England, 

The great growth has been in the far West:— 

Washington, 1204 per cent. 

Oklahoma, 109.7 per cent. 

Idaho, 101.3 per cent. 

Nevada, 93.4 per cent. 
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North Dakota, 80.8 per cent. 

New Mexico, 67.5 per cent. 

Arizona, 66.2 per cent. 

Oregon, 62.7 per cent. 

California, 60.1 per cent. 

Montana, 54.5 per cent. 

The answer is very simple. The East has 
ceased to go west. The West is going farther 
west. That is the whole story. 


ss 
Torr oo 


CHILDREN VS. TREES. 


Henry W. Thurston, Juvenile court, Chicago, 
says that if society would care for the human 
resources as it does for the natural resources, we 
might free ourselves of the fear that the future 
generation may not be all we wish it to be. The 
care of our neglected, forlorn little children is 
fully as important as conserving our forests and 
farm lands, for the citizen of to-morrow is the 
ragged urchin of the streets of to-day. 


0-4. 
ory ? 


LIBRARY CLASSES. 


In New York state a movement is inaugurated 
for the skilful use of the libraries. In Elmira 
especially this has been introduced effectively. 

All eighth-grade pupils, divided into sections 
of about fifteen, have lessons at public library, 
given by head librarian. It includes such topics 
as arrangement of card catalog and its use; 
location of books in the stacks (in Elmira the 
stacks are open); use of bound magazines and 
Poole’s Index; use of dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
biographical encyclopedias, etc. 

The object is to make children able to use inde- 
pendently all the resources the library. offers. 

All over the country something of this kind is 
being done. At the Kirksville Normal Training 
school the head librarian gives a full course to all 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils, and has them 
do some real library work. 


ow eae 
ewer 


CHILD LABOR IN ITALY. 

In Italy the law fixes the age at 
which industrial work may be begun at 
twelve years, though for all workers under 
fifteen years certain restrictions are im- 
posed, including the requirement of a _ physi- 
cian’s certificate of physical fitness, and in dan- 
gerous and injurious occupations employment is 
entirely prohibited. The hours of labor are 
limited to eleven per day between the ages 
twelve and fifteen. Night work between 
the hours of 8 and 6 (or between 9 and 5 
from April to September) is prohibited 
for persons under fifteen years and for all 
females.” The Italian experience with their 
factory inspection has been too short to justify 
any general conclusion with regard to its effi- 
ciency. The system, in fact, does not yet apply 
adequately to the kingdom as a whole, but only 
to certain industrial portions. 


= +> 
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SPECIAL COACH. 
An adaptation of the Batavia scheme, which 
John Kennedy has made famous, is the employ- 
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ment of a “coach” for the lower four grades and 
another for the four upper grades. 

Any pupil who is not doing his work satis- 
factorily is sent to the coach for a little while 
each day or half day, as the case may be, for 
coaching in his weak spot. 

In one city, where two coaches are employed, 
the number of children retarded is less than one- 
third what it had been previously. 

o+O+o 
FOLK DANCING. 


One of the eminently valuable recent school- 
room activities, for little people especially, is 
folk dancing, which lends itself to the develop- 
ment of grace, courtesy, and gentle manners. It 
is easy to adopt it, brings boys and girls into 
comradeship so charmingly, while providing ex- 
ercise and relaxation from work. 


——— a a oe 
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TOILET ACCOMMODATIONS.. 


It is now exceedingly old fashioned to mass 
the toilet accommodations in the basement. 

The only ideal way is to have two toilet rooms 
off of each classroom, as John Morrow has them 
in his new buildings at Allegheny, but few cities 
are ready for anything as radical as this, but 
most up-to-date cities have two toilet rooms on 
each floor. This is about a thousand per cent. 
better than the wholesale basement plan. 


—_- ke __ 
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DENSITY OF POPULATION. 


Rhode Island leads the procession of states in 
density of population, which is now 508 per square 
mile; - Massachusetts is second with 418; New 
Jersey follows with 337.7; Connecticut, 231; New 
York, 191; Pennsylvania, 171; Maryland, 130; 
Ohio, 117; Delaware, 103; Illinois, 100. Nevada 
is at the bottom with 3 persons to four square 
miles; Wyoming, 1.5 to a square mile, and 
Arizona, 1.8. The state of Washington has in- 
creased in density from 7.8 to 17.1 in ten years. 


— Ss 
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Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard, says that a married woman should bear 
a child every two years from twenty-four to 
forty. 


In the West and South many cities have an 
“Audubon” school, a notable tribute to a noble 
man. 


In New York city recreation centres cost four 
cents per child an evening. 


The University of Pennsylvania enrolls 5,389. 
a gain of 356 this year. 


Hartford established an admirable open-air 
school in 1909. 


Germany’s population by present census is 
65,000,000. 


School baths gain in favor wherever installed. 
Alfalfa is the floral emblem of Oklahoma. 
The women of Seattle are doing things. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AN EXTRA SESSION. 

President Taft was as good as his word, and 
immediately upon the adjournment of the sixty- 
first Congress without the enactment of the bill 
to give effect to the reciprocity agreement with 
Canada, issued a proclamation convening the 
sixty-second Congress in extraordinary session 
on April 4, to act upon the matter. By so doing, 
he merely kept the promise which had been made 
by both governments to use their itmost efforts 
to bring about the requisite legislation; yet up to 
the very moment of the publication of the procla- 
mation the Senators who had killed the bill by 
obstruction and filibustering were making bets 
that no extra session would be called. The 
trouble with them is that they are not sufficiently 
acquainted with Mr. Taft. They mistake his 
genial manner for evidence of a yielding disposi- 
tion; but when his mind is made up he is capable 
of dogged courage and tenacity. 

A VETO ON HIGHER FREIGHT RATSS. 

The railway managers of the country, East 
and West, were given an unpleasant surprise 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced its decision that the proposed increased 
freight rates must be withdrawn, failing of which 
action the commission would itself suspend the 
rates and order the maintenance of the present 
rates for a period of two years. The railroads 
had counted confidently on making good their in- 
creased outlay on account of wage increases and 
a handsome sum to boot by collecting higher 
rates on freight. The commission, in reaching its 
decision, took fully into account the increased 
operating expenses of the railroads, but it found 
also that there had been a much larger increase in 
revenues, and that during the past year the net 
revenue of the railroads of the country was 
actually $109,000,000 larger than in the preced- 
ing year. The commission also extended its 
comparisons to show that the railroads have 
actualy thriven under the system of federal su- 
pervision of which they complain so bitterly and 
that the percentage of stock paying dividends has 
risen between 1888 and 1910 from 38.56 to 
67.20, the amount paid in dividends from $80,- 
000,000 to $405,000,000, and the average rate of 
dividends from 5.38 to 7.47. 

A DECLINE IN STOCKS. 

The ‘first effect of the decision of the commis- 
sion was quickly felt in a sharp decline of rail- 
road securities, not only in our own markets, but 
in London. This was partly because the signifi- 
cance of the decision was exaggerated, and partly 
because it was deliberately utilized for speculative 
purposes. But when no general unloading of 
stocks took place, but it appeared that the public 
was using the opportunity quietly to buy at the 
lower prices, there was a rally. Some of the 
leading railway managers frankly admit that there 
will be no marked curtailment of the operations 
or the extensions of the railroads because of the 
adverse decision; while, so far as general busi- 


ness is concerned, it is clear that it is better off 
than if it were forced to carry the burden of in- 
creased cost of transportation. 
POPULAR BPLECTIONS OF SENATORS DBFEATED. 
The resolution for an amendment to the federal 
constitution to provide for the direct election of 
United States Senators was defeated in the Sen- 
ate February 28 by a vote of 54 to 33,—two-thirds 
not voting in the affirmative, as is required in 
action upon proposed amendments. This result 
was foreshadowed in the earlier vote, by which 
the Senate struck out the provision in the resolu- 
tion which put the elections wholly under state 
control and eliminated the existing authority of 
the general government. This change antago- 
nized certain Southern Senators, who were appre- 
hensive of possible attempts by Congress to inter- 
fere with the disfranchisement of negro voters, 
and who, therefore, voted against the amendment 
after this change was made, although in sympa- 
thy with the general proposition. There was no 
lining up by parties on the question, and there 
were thirteen states whose Senators, although 
with one exception they were of the same politi- 
cal party, split upon the question. The geo- 
graphical alignment is rather interesting. From 
New England Senator Frye was the only Senator 
who voted for the amendment; Senator Aldrich 
was absent, but the other ten votes were cast 
against the proposal. The negative vote also 
included seven Senators from the eastern At- 
lantic states and West Virginia; three from the 
central West, east of the Mississippi; four from 
the West, and nine from the South. 


THE TREATY WITH JAPAN. 


The mischief-makers who have been doing 
their utmost to embroil this country with Japan 
will have a less easy task, now that our govern- 
ment has so quickly framed and ratified a new 
treaty of trade and navigation. The treaty was 
one of a group which Japan is negotiating with 
the western nations to supersede the old treaties 
made when she was not the first-class power she 
now is. New treaties were necessary as a pre- 
liminary to the enforcement of the new Japanese 
tariff. It happened that the treaty with the 
United States ran for a year longer than the 
other treaties, so that to wait until its expiration 
would have delayed by that much the desired fis- 
cal arrangements which mean a good deal to the 
Japanese treasury. But the United States not 
only did not wait until the expiration of the old 
treaty, but it adopted the new convention earlier 
than any other government. This promptness 
has won expressions of cordial appreciation from 
Japan. 

AS TO IMMIGRATION. 


3ut the trade provisions in the treaty, important 
though they were, were by no means the feature 
of the treaty about which Japan was most sensi- 
tive. The old treaty embodied a clause which ex- 


[Continued on page 278.) 
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STUDY PLAN FOR “TREASURE ISLAND,’— (I.) 


(Continued from page 265.) 








(35) What is the purpose of the last para- 
graph? 

(36) Has this device been used before? 
Point out illustrations of its use in 
later chapters. 


CHAPTER 11. 


(37) What does Jim overhear? 

(38) What do we learn of Silver? 

(39) What element of suspense? 

(40) What contrast? Point out other 
instances. 


CHAPTER 12. 


(41) Describe the current. How does 
this description agree with that in 
Chapter 33? 

(42) Are there other inconsistencies in 
the story? 

(43) How is Silver’s duplicity shown? 

(44) Was Jim wise in the way he revealed 
his secret? 

(45) How does the doctor receive this in- 
telligence? 

(46) How does he arrange a conference 
without exciting suspicion? 


CHAPTER 13. 


(47) How does Silver dare to show so 
much knowledge of the island? 

(48) What purpose had the author in 
having Jim go ashore? 

(49) How does Jim regard his own 
action? 


CHAPTER 14. 


(50) What furnishes a further instance of 
Silver’s cold-bloodedness? 


- CHAPTER 15. 


(51) Why is Ben Gunn introduced? 
(52) How does he show his long isola- 
tion? 
(53) What kind of man does he seem? 
(54) What does he hint? 
CHAPTER 16. 
(55) Why is this part of the story told 
by the doctor? 
(56) Is there any change in the style? 
(57) Why was the ship abandoned? 
(58) Does this action seem natural? 
Was it wise? 
CHAPTER 17. 
(59) What impression do we get of the 
squire here? 
—_—__—_—_—_——--0--9-0-@-e--¢-e-____- --_— 
“"Tis not a wild chorus of praises, 
Nor chance, nor yet fate,— 
‘Tis the greatness born with him and in him, 
That makes the man great.” 
“Work, and learn at first hand, like a man,— 
The best way to know is to do.” 
“Not what we think, but what we do, 
Makes saints of us.” 
—Alice Cary, 


MAGE LLANES : 
FARTHEST SOUTH AMERICA. 


Magellanes is the most southerly province of 
Chile, and contains approxiniately some 67,000 
square miles. This is about one-fourth of the 
entire area of the republic. 

It came definitely into the possession of Chile 
by a treaty between that country and Argentina 
signed in 1881. Before this the southern portion 
of the South American mainland had been known 
as Patagonia, and was inhabited almost entirely 
by a brawny race of Indians descended from the 
Auracanians, whom the Spaniards could neither 
conquer nor civilize. 

In square miles Argentina gained the lion’s 
share by the treaty, and found herself possessed 
of rich pampas capable of sustaining immense 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. But Chile 
was content with the lesser segment, as she had ar 
eye for strategic advantage. She was willing that 
her sister republic should have the prairie 
stretches provided she could secure for herself 
the control of the Straits of Magellan and the 
thousand islands of the archipelago along the 
western coast. United States. diplomats at 
Buenos Ayres and Santiago assisted in the appor- 
tionment of the territory, and were given valuable 
presents for their services in the dissection. 

The spinal column of South America breaks 
suddenly at the base of the southern continent, anc 
is divided from Terra del Fuego by a narrow and 
deep ravine called the Strait of Magellan. To 
this deep and tortuous seaway Chile may have 
attributed undue importance, believing it would 
be the great international marine highway for the 
maritime nations. So she thought chiefly of the 
tactical and naval advantage that would come to 
her by the acquisition and control of this great 
but somewhat perilovs, waterway. Satisfied com- 
pletely by her portion of the geographical deal, 
she gave up the old name of Patagonia, and 
named it “Territorio Magellanes,” after the 
famous explorer who first discovered the strait. 

But it is only in recent years that she has made 
herself well acquainted with her new territory. 
The first census of the province has just been 
taken, coincident with the celebration of her own 
centennial. Surveys have been carefully made, 
and the geography fully mapped. A naval station 
has been established, and commercial ports have 
been opened. That these last-named may lose 
much of their prestige when the Panama Canal 
is opened has not come into the line of vision as 
yet, but such a result is entirely probable. 

Some of the physical features of this southern 
portion of the American hemisphere are worth 
noting. At the Pacific end of the strait, and 
reaching hundreds of miles northward along the 
coast, are the numberless islands that, while 
they are somewhat perilous to the navigator, are 
a perpetual source of delight to the tourist. The 
largest of the islands have high mountains, their 
crest usually white with snow. The channels 
and fiords are varied, some spacious enough to 
furnish abundant sea room, while others are so 
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narrow in places that two steamers cannot pass 
between the precipitous cliffs that rise on either 
side. 

Elroy Curtis says that the glaciers of Switzer- 
land are insignificant beside those seen from the 
vessels passing through the strait. “Mountains 
of green and blue ice, with crests of purest 
snow, stretch fifteen and twenty miles along the 
channel in several places.” Charles Darwin, the 
naturalist, was entranced with their beauty, and 
likened them to “a hundred frozen Niagaras.”’ 

Punta Arenas has the unenviable distinction of 
being the most southerly city on the globe. - It is 
situated on a long spit that reaches far out into 
the strait, to which the English gave the name of 
Sandy Point. Long ago Chile made it its penal 
colony, but that feature has been completel) 
lost. It is to-day a city of some 10,000 people, 
and with representatives among its citizenship of 
almost every nation on earth. Strange to say, 
English is the prevailing language of the human 
driftwood there. It is said that it rains there 
every day of the year, but this is incorrect, as it 
sometimes snows; and this is credible when it is 
recalled that its latitude south is about the same 
as Greenland north. 

But a huge steamship calls here every day or 
two, lured by the prospect of commerce. It is 2 
large depot for wool, though this is rather in- 
ferior in quality and the, fleece light. A much 
richer feature of its commerce is its ostrich 
plumes. This bird seems to thrive in Magellanes, 
and is captured by the natives with “bolas,”—two 
heavy balls attached to the end of a long rope. 
With great dexterity these balls are thrown 
about the bird’s legs, and it is helpless. Then 
the plumes are plucked from the wings and tail, 
and the bird is released to reproduce others. 
Ostrich rugs are eagerly sought for by traders. 
The skin of the guanaco is highly prized, as it is 
one of the finest specimens of fur in the world, 
The vicuna, the alpaca, and the chinchilla also 
contribute their pelts to the fur trade. Seals are 
practically limitless among the islands of the 
archipelago, but the trade in sealskins for some 
unknown reason is not heavy. 

That there are rich mineral veins in Magellanes 
is a matter of widespread belief, but they are as 
yet worked in only a slight degree. Traces of 
coal have been found, but coal mines are not yet 
opened up. Guano ig found on several of the 
coast islands, and is somewhat eagerly sought 
for. When the Indians shall have parted with 
their indolence and have been transformed into 
industrious workmen, the unexplored riches of 
the province will yield large returns to capital- 
ists and laborers alike. But that day seems at 
present far distant. 

About one-half of the large island of Tella 
del Fuego is included in the province of Magel- 
lanes, but this region scarcely merits a descrip- 
tion. It is a bleak and sterile country, inhabited 
chiefly by a degenerate race of Indians that have 
lost almost every trace of humanity. The 
region, belying its name, “Land of Fire,” is bleak 
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and sterile; the climate one of perpetual winter, 
with frost every night of the year, and snow 
whenever the clouds discharge moisture. The 
natives seem to know nothing beyond the grati- 
fication of their material needs. Yet this has 
made them expert in boating, fishing, and hunt- 
ing, far beyond many other tribes. They have 
no settled residence, their dug-outs practically be- 
ing all the home they know. They have no ap- 
parent sense of values, and will sell a fine guanacc 
robe for a plug of tobacco. And they seem to 
have no religious sense, or next to none. This. 
was such a surprise to Darwin, the naturalist, that. 
he made an annual contribution towards mission- 
ary work among them. Naturally this section 
contributes nothing to the commercial importance 
of the province, even though seals bearing a fine 
quality of fur abound on the rocky islets and in 
the deep fiords along the coast. Some day these 
will be sought for their commercial value, as the 
world will yet need their pelts. 
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A PUPIL’S RESOLUTIONS. 
BY C. F. PIKE, 
Ithaca, Michigan. 

To learn to study. 

To dodge no duties. 

To get into the game. 

To be busy, not buzzy. 

To work as well as play. 

To shinny on my own side. 

To obey well and study well. 

To be courteous, kind, and good. 

To be neither a “sissy” nor a “bully.” 

To be prompt, punctual, and persistent. 

To be as polite at home as in company. 

To get just as good an education as I can. 

To combine boyhood fun with manly ideas. 

To be neither a “mollycoddle” nor a “bum.” 

To read thirty minutes in a good book each day. 

To be not simply good, but good for something. 

To do and say the kindest things in the kindest 
way. . 

To be as courteous to my own folks as to 
strangers. 

To use no language anywhere that I would not 
use before my mother. 
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My Favorite Tree. 

(If possible, let each pupil carry a branch of the trees 
he describes.) 

First pupil—I speak for the elm. It is a noble tree. 
It has the shape of a Greek vase and such rich foliage 
running down the trunk to the very roots as if a vine 
were wreathed about it. 

Second pupil—My favorite is the maple. What a 
splendid cupola of leaves it builds up into the sky. And 
in autumn its crimson is so rich cone might call it the 
blush of the woods! 

Third pupil—The birch, is a tree for me. How like a 
shaft of ivory it gleams in the daylight woods! How 
the moonlight turns it into pearl! ‘ 

Fourth pupil—What a tree is the oak! First a ting 
needle, rising foward the sun, a wreath of green to en- 
dure for ages. The child gathers the violet at its foot; 
as a boy he pockets the acorns; as a man he looks at its 
towering heights and makes it the emblem of his ambl- 
tion. 
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_ Fifth pupil—The oak may be the king of the low- 
lands, but the pine is king of the hills. There he lifts 
his haughty head like a warrior and when he is roused 
to meet the storm, the battle cry he sends down the wind 
is heard above all the voices of the greenwood. 

All.— 
Hail to the trees! 

‘Patient and generous, mothers of mankind; 

» Arching the hills, the minstrels of the wind, 

Spring’s glorious flowers and summer’s balmy tents. 
A sharer in man’s free and happier sense, 

The trees bless all, and then, brown-mantled, stand, 
The sturdy prophets of a golden land. 


—Selected. 
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SPECIAL ELEMENTARY CLASS. 

Superintendent Don ©. Bliss of Elmira, N. Y., 
has introduced the special elementary class with great 
success. It is made up of boys who are not getting 
anything out of their school work. In such a class 
there are not more than fourteen. They are given 
manual training and academic work related to the man- 
ual training. They make something of commercial 
value. The boy who does is recompensed, and the boy 
who does not gets nothing, For.example, the boys are 
working on potato crates. The boy who makes a good 
one gets two and one-half cents. If he does not make 
a whole crate he gets paid for part, e. g., for good end 
of crate gets one-third of a cent. The class is organ- 
ized in the form of city government. They have a city 
chamberlain who makes up the pay-roll, draws checks, 
etc. Each boy tags his crates. In case of disagree- 
ment about pay the city chamberlain and the boy have 
to straighten out the matter themselves. 

The academic work consists of arithmetic, drawing, 
writing, spelling, reading, grammar, physical geography, 
current events, etc. 

In one week, January 23 to 27, fourteen boys made 
$2.83; lowest, five cents; highest, sixty-eight cents. 
The physical health is looked after, and medical inspec- 
tion followed up. 
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WANTS A SCHOOL. 

[The following is a verbatim application for a position 
fn a high school in At eastern city.] 

“Begging your pardon for the procrastination of this 
letter, allow me to express my fervent willingness to se- 
cure, if possible, the situation as a teacher in your 
school. 

“My preliminary culture has been nurtured and sup- 
plemented by assiduous efforts on my part to become an 
adept in those branches which my inherent propensity 
behooves me to teach. 

“I taught miscellaneous subjects, science, and lin- 
guistry, conjointly. The faculty were much pleased 
with my work, as I endeavored to do my best, integrity 
and sincerity being my weapons. Thereafter I taught 
sundry subjects. My experience, allow me to say, has 
been augmented by esoteric teaching which gave me 
splendid opportunity to temper my previous instruction. 
The subjects enumerated in the recommendation blank 
appeal to me from the standpoint of having taught them 
before, and I earnestly hope to receive word of your 
approbation.” 
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We are told that the schools are doing nothing te pre- 
pare for vocational life. They are doing the most es- 
sential things. Ask any employer of labor what Is his 
first requirement, and ‘he will say attention to business 
and trustworthiness. Without these, technical training 
is valueless. These are the two things that the child 
learns through his school life and his school work.— 
George H. Martin. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND BFFORTS—1880-1910. 
By Sir Philip Magnus. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co, Cloth. (54%x9%.) 288 pp. Price, $2.25. 


This is an educational masterpiece. It is a matchless 
presentation of the best educational life of England for 
the past thirty years. It is a book that must be read by 
every one who possesses an ambition to know educa- 
tional progress in the last third of a century. It is the 
best account of the. technical instruction movement in 
the larger way that is anywhere to be found, so far as 
I can judge. One-half the book is devoted to an ac- 
count of educational progress and the other half con- 
tains ten notable addresses by Sir Philip Magnus, ednu- 
cational addresses such as have rarely been delivered 
in either England or America. Have it put in your 
publie library at once and in your school and private li- 
brary if you can afford it. 

POETRY FOR SCHOOLS—BOOKS ONE, TWO, 
THREE. Arranged and edited by Florence Hol- 
brook, principal of Forestville school, Chicago. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 

This is a charming presentation of poems for each of 
the eight grades, since they are skilfully graded and 
grouped into associate grades. The poems are those 
selected by Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent 
of Chicago, with the advice and through the experience 
of the most successful principals and teachers of the 
city. Miss Florence Holbrook has entered into the 
spirit of each poem and has written a page or two about 
each, about its author, about why he wrote the poem, 
when fhat is known, about the poem itself, and advises 
about its teaching. We think that no one has ever done 
this special work in this way, and we doubt if anyone 
else could have done this quite as well as it is here done. 
Miss Holbrook’s spirit may be caught from her “fore- 
word,” in which she says, among other things: “To 
memorize each day a thought clothed in splendid words 
of prose or poetic fancy is to pile up treasures for use 
in many an hour of need. Leaves, tiny in themselves, 
soon clothe the great trees with rich garments, and the 
gems of thought daily stored away fill the casket of 
memory with priceless jewels. ... Make this exercise 
a joy—glad in the power and beauty of the poem and 
in your ability to appreciate and make your own the 
thoughts of the masters of words.” 





ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. By Su- 
perintendent Anson H. Bigelow, Lead, South Dakota, 
and W. A. Arnold, Woodbine, Iowa. Macmillan’s 
Commercial Series. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 258 pp. Price, 70 cents, net. 
Superintendent Bigelow and Professor Arnold have 

combined a wealth of experience and professional 
genius in the production of a practical arithmetic full of 
problems out of real life. Obsolete matters are elimi- 
nated, and those that are fading away are given a fad- 
ing attention. An especially attractive feature is the 
up-to-date information on every topic. For every ob- 
solete omission there are several wholly new conditions 
in post-office, in express, in exchange by. wire, etc. 





A SYNCHRONIC CHART OF UNITED STATES 
HISTORY. With Diagrams, Maps, and Statistical 
Tables of Political and Economic Progress. By 
George E. Croscup, B. A. New York: Windsor Pub- 
lishing Company. Price, $1.50, net. 

This book assuredly stands out from among all other 
books by the novelty of its mak@-up. It is built upon a 
practical idea, an idea which, old in itself, is in its ap- 
plication to book-making almost wholly new. The au- 
thor uses an appropriate descriptive phrase throughout; 
he calls his work “history made visible.” It includes 
a number of American historical maps and diagrams, 
principal among which is the large folding chart from 
which the book takes its name. This chart is a no- 
table piece of work, practical, impressive, instructive. 
Upon it each important event of national history is put 
in such a way that its relation to every other event 
both in time and locality can be seen at a glance. Bach 
of our states has its separate place upon the chart 
where its individual history is shown, and its career 
ean be traced back to the territory from which it has 
developed. Its connection with other states is made 
clear,:as well as its part in the general history of the 
nation. The relation of the country to others is also 
shown, the events of Buropean history bearing upon 
America being noted in briefer form. The influence of 
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Wuropean nations upon America js emphasized by the 
coloring of the various portions of the chart, which is 
yellow during the period of Spanish dominance, red 
when and where England ruled, and so on.,. All of this 
is kept in chronological order by lines dividing the 
chart into centuries and quarter centuries. 
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LABORATORY MANUAL IN BIOLOGY. By Rich- 
ard W. Sharpe of the DeWitt Clinton high school, 
New York. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 353 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
In this work the author expresses his preference for 

‘the practical aspect of biology, as differing from the 
structly educational and cultural functions of the sub- 
ject. And there is certainly a sufficiently close connec- 
tion between some biological facts and human welfare 
to justify keeping the latter prominently in view. - Take, 
for instance, the study of the common house-fly; he is 
credited with the dissemination of many diseases. So 
we want the laboratory to inform us accurately all it 
ean about him. Again, we wish to know about harm- 
ful germs, that we may if possible avoid their contagion. 
The author of this book, while not confining himself 
exclusively to the practical aspects of biology, believes 
that such aspects should have large place accorded 
them. His book, then, may well be in the hands not 
only of a student of science, but also in the people’s 
homes, for there is in it invaluable information about 
many things that directly affect their health and com- 
fort. A benefit of the book is the large use it makes of 
the Socratic method. 

OUIDA’S “A DOG OF FLANDERS.” Edited by Rose 
C. Swart of the Normal school, Oshkosh, Wis. Chi- 
cago: The Rand, McNally Company. Cloth. 100 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This is one of Ouida’s best short stories. It is a 
charming story for childhood of a little waif French boy 
and his big Fleming dog, and of the love and intimacy 
between the two. The boy was called Nello and the dog 
Patrasche. How they wandered together through 
country lane and city street; how they shared their 
meals or their crust; how they understood each other 
perfectly when nobody else understood them; and how 
finally they were found dead together on a frosty morn- 
ing on the cold stones outside the cathedral of Ant- 
werp. This is the story full of pathos that Ouida tells 
us so graphically, and that Miss Swart edits so ably. 
Notes making plain certain allusions, and a brief biog- 
raphy of Ouida are added to the story by the editor, 
while Angus MacDouall and Hugo D. Pohl furnish the 
¢hoicest bits of illustration of Nello and Patrasche. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM— 
BOOK IV. By Augusta Stevenson. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflln Company. Cloth. 12mo. 211 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

Here is a group of sixteen dramas prepared by a lady 
who was formerly a teacher in the schools of Indianap- 
olis, and delightfully illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 
It is based on a confident belief that children are dra- 
matie by nature, that they are for the time being the 
kings, the fairies, and the heroes that they picture in 
their imaginations. So these dramatized incidents are 
from the lives of famous men and women, such as Wil- 
liam Tell, Henry Hudson, Persephone, etc., and from 
episodes of special significance, such as The Sandal- 
wood Box, The White Canoe, The Pen and the Ink- 
stand, etc. They are all highly interesting, and will 
doubtless appeal strongly to the pupils who play them 
or witness them. The author has had specially in 
mind children in the fifth and sixth grades in the 
preparation of these dramas. 


READING REFERENCES FOR ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. By Assistant Professor H. Lewin Cannon of 
Leland Stanford University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 12mo. 559 pp. Price, $2.50. 

At first sight this looks like a dry book, but further 
examination of it shows that it is as valuable as 
colossal a reference book, wherein anything pertaining 
to English history from earliest to later days is to be 
found, with the writers and their themes thereupon. 
Its essential value is in the saving of time for both stu- 
dent and librarian, when some work is desired for sup- 
plementary reading. The copious index of eighty-two 
pages renders all the material readily accessible. The 
plan of the work includes: First, a bibliography of all 
the books referred to; and second, topics and refer- 
ences covering the whole field of English history, 
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chronologically divided into sections, with special see- 
tions for colonial history. Each section contains a sum- 
mary of sub-topics; references to accessible sources; 
references to modern works of a nature especially suit- 
able for high school students, though often available 
for older readers; references to modern works of a more 
advanced character intended for college students and 
general readers; bibliographical references designed to 
facilitate further reading. The book reveals in a most 
striking manner the surprisingly large amount and va- 
riety of material for English history to be found in any 
large library. 


THE END OF DARWINISM. An Bssay. By Alfred 
R. Schultz, M. D. Published by the author at Montti- 
cello, Sullivan County, N. Y. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 
No one has written a more drastic attack on Darwin- 

ism than has Dr. Schultz in this pamphlet. He is con- 

versant with all the literature on both sides of the con- 
troversy and courageously champions the anti-Darwin 
side. It is exceedingly readable. There is abundant 

sympathy with that side of the case. In 1910 on a 

platform before a thousand people a college president 

championed Darwinism and was hissed by a large part 
of the audience. 


POEMS OF SOPHIE JEWETT. Bdited by Louise R. 
Jewett. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Oloth, 
With portrait. Price, $1.25, net; postage, 10 cents. 
The author of the verse here collected in one memorial 

volume was for many years a professor of literature at 

Wellesley College. The present compilation, made by 

Miss Jewett’s literary executors in response to.a wide 

demand for such an edition, includes practically all of 

her work in this line. Among the longer pieces are 

“The Pilgrim,” a translation of D’Annunzio’s “The 

Daughter of Jorio,” and “The Dwarf’s Quest.” Many 

of the shorter poems have appeared in leading maga- 

zines over the author’s pen name of “Ellen Burroughs.” 
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TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Bye Comfort. ‘ 








Vocational Education 


(Just Published ) 


The Vocational 
Guidance of Youth 


MEYER BLOOMFIELD, 

Director of the Boston Vocation Bureau, Lecturer 
on Vocational Guidance inthe Harvard Univer- 
sity Summer School. 

Riverside Educational Monographs. Double number, 
60 cents. Postpaid. A book which will help 
teachers wisely to suggest a life work to their 
pupils. 








Other Riverside Educational - Monographs 
of Related Interest: 


Snedden’s The Problem of Vocational Education 

Eliot’s Educational for Efficiency 

Cubberley’s Changing Conceptions of Education 
Each, 35 cents. Postpaid. 


There are now nine volumes available in the 
Riverside Educational Monographs at 35 cents each, 
and two at 60 cents each. In addition there are six- 
teen volumes in preparation. 

Descriptive circulars of the series and of other 
books for teachers will be sent upon requést. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 17 and 18: Central Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Peoria. 


April 5, 6, 7: Northern Minnesota 
Association, St. Cloud; president, 
T. A. Erickson, Alexandria. 


April 6, 7, 8: Southeastern Iowa As- 
sociation, Keokuk, Iowa; presi- 
dent, Frank L. Smart, Davenport. 


April 6-8: Southern [Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Carbondale. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ 


Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 24: Federation of Colleges of 
Tilinois, Kankakee. 


April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport. 
Conn.; president, Frederick S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


June 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 


June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
I.; Edwin ©. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 


July 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. The effort to change 
the name of the New Hampshire Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts to tne University of New Hamp- 
shire has failed. It is likely to be 
some time before New Hampshire 
gets into the march of progress in 
such matters. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Frederic S. Pope of 
North Easton, president; Orion A. 
Morton of Marlboro, vice-president; 
Fairfield Whitney of Everett, secre- 
tary and treasurer; W. H. Price of 
Watertown, auditor. 

AMHERST. President George 
Harris of Amherst College an- 
nounced at the Boston alumni ban- 
quet recently that nearly the whole 
of the half-million-dollar fund, the 
income of which is to be used for in- 
creasing saliries, has been raised. 
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BOSTON. The school board ap- 
propriates $1,500 for a study of EKu- 
ropean schools by Superintendent 
Brooks, who will sail on April 8 and 
will be gone till September. Assist- 
ant Superintendent Walter S. Parker 
has changed his visitation plan and 
will study the schools of Cleveland 
instead of those of Toronto as origi- 
nally announced. 

SPRINGFIELD. A  five-room 
house, the plans for which were 
made by the girls in the household 
economics department of the Tech- 
nical high school, and which will be 
used by the school for teaching 
every department of housekeeping to 
the girls, from making beds to hold- 
ing receptions, has been built by the 
boys of the Vocational and Technical 
high schools and is now ready for 
finishing. Not omly have the boys 
built the house, but they are alsu 
making every bit of furniture that 
will go into it, with the possible ex- 
ception of the stove. The house is 
bungalow style, measures 24x35 
feet, and contains a large living- 
room, dining-room, bed chamber, 
kitchen, bathroom, storeroom, and 
entrance hall. The exterior is 
shingled. The boys are now at 
work wiring the house for 
electric lights and installing gas 
fixtures. In finishing the various 
rooms fumed oak, gumwood, 
and Georgia pine will be used. 
Twenty vocational and_ technical 
school boys have been at work on 
this structure for nearly two years. 
Plans for the house were made un- 
der the direction of Fred M. Watts, 
head of the drawing department of 
the Technical high school. The 
house was started under the direc- 
tion of Lewis O. Richardson, instruc- 
tor in woodworking in the Technical 
high school, and this year the work 
was carried on by Egbert E. Mc- 
Nary, supervisor of the Vocational 
school, and William H. Parker, in- 
structor in woodworking of the Vo- 
cational school.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


STUCKBRIDGE. S. H. Emery, 
who was elected superintendent a 
year ago, has resigned and returned 
to Maine. 


WORCESTER. Dr. Edmund A. 
Engler, who has been president of 
the Polytechnic Institute for ten 
years, has resigned to take effect at 
the close of the college year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. On Saturday, 
February 25, an association of the 
women teachers of Rhode Island was 
formed, to be somewhat similar to 
the Barnard Club amongst the men 
in the profession. Invitations had 
been extended to 300 of the women 
of the state who are or who have 
been prominent in teaching, and a 
large number gathered at the Normal 
school, where a luncheon was served, 
and a constitution read and adopted. 
The society will be known as the 
Rhode Island Association of Women 
Teachers,” and has been formed 
largely by the efforts of Miss Clara 
Craig and Dr. Lida Earhart of the 
Normal! school. Membership is open 
to women who are teaching in day 
schools of the state either public or 
private, also any who have been pre- 
viously prominently connected with 
educational matters in Rhode Island. 
The meetings, which will be held 
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four times a year, will usually be in 
the form of a luncheon, and ad- 
dresses by leading women educators 
of the country. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN. Edward Bush, 


principal No. 18, has taught sixty- 
seven years; Miss Mary K. Merritt, 
principal No. 83, has taught fifty- 
seven years. Mr. Bush is the dean 
of Greater New York. He has been 
in his present school sixty-one years. 
Superintendent W. H. Maxwell was. 
one of this teachers. 


ROCHESTER. Clarence A. Perry 
in Survey says that every other 
schoolhouse has become a neighbor- 
hood social centre, that an extensive 
use of classrooms is being made by 
men’s civic clubs for non-partisan 
discussions of political questions. 
“The schoolhouses are the places for 
political meetings,” said a county 
committeeman in a Rochester social 
centre. “I do not mean that they 
should be opened to any one politica? 
party, but to all. Why should I be 
compelled to go to a barroom to ad- 
dress a political meeting? Why 
should I be compelled to-go into 
smoke-filled rooms to talk on political 
issues when we have buildings like 
this, where those things can be taken 
up?” How easily the ordinary. pub- 
lic school plant becomes the focusing 
point for the social activities of the 
neighborhood is illustrated by the 
Rochester Public school No. 9. Be 
sides being a day, evening, and vaca- 
tion school, and serving as a public 
clubhouse for men, women, boys, and 
girls, the building is used as a moy- 
ing picture theatre, a lecture hall, a 
gymnasium, a bathhouse, a dance 
hall, a library, and a playground 
house. A free dental clinic is to be 
established in it, and it has already 
become a public health office. Its 
yard is used as a playground, an ath- 
letic field, and a school garden. 
With a little more ground for a park, 
the whole plant would come close to 
a realization of the ideal social cen- 
tre. Is there any other American in- 
stitution that so naturally attracts to 
itself all the varied interests of the 
community? 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The executive 
councilors of the Boy Scouts of 
America have formed a permartent or- 
ganization: President, A. J. Drexel 
Biddle; vice-president, Charles Edwin 
Fox, assistant district attorney in the 
juvenile court; and secretary, Roy S. 
Wallace, Society to Protect Children 
from Cruelty. They authorized the 
establishment of Philadelphia head- 
quarters and a paid secretary to de- 
vote his whole time to the movement. 


Fifteen thousand school children 
marched from their various school 
buildings to the flag-raising and dedl- 
cation at the Southwark school, Ninth 
and Mifflin streets, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 4. 


John Christopher, formerly princl- 
pal of the Sharswood school, has been 
elected principal of the new South- 
wark, 

In the sudden death of J. Miles 
Jamison of the Christopher Sower 
Publishing Company of this city the 
pu>lishing fraternity and the educa- 
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tional profession 
member. 
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lose a_ vyaluable Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDNUND KBTCHUN ‘ 

These drawings have been planned es y for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to class a series of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
me weds « neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a*lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. The Public School 
Teachers’ Association and the Kin- 
‘dergarten Association united on Feb- 
ruary 20 in giving a memorable re- 
ception to Miss Lucy Wheelock of 
Boston on her tour through the 
South and West in the interest of the 
famous Froebel pilgrimage to 
Europe this coming summer, 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


The state superintendent is a mem- 
‘ber of the board of public work, 
‘which passes upon all publie service 
corporation assessment each year. 
‘There are but three members of this 
‘board. In one instance the board 
found a manufacturing concern that 
appraised its plant at $400,000, but it 
‘was paying sixty per cent, dividends 
annually. The board appraised it at 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


CLARKSVILLE. Professor Elliott 
Buckner was elected county superin- 
tendent to succeed Professor J. G. 
Rollen.* There were four candidates, 
Professors Rollen, Buckner, Che- 
nault, and Jobe, Buckner being 
elected on the sixth ballot. Profes- 
sor Buckner was a teacher for sev- 
eral years in this county, but two 
years ago went to Texas, where he 
taught two terms. 


TEXAS. 


DALLAS. The first Social Centre 
Conference in America was held here 
recently. It had for its object the 
making of country life and city and 
town life more attractive. There 
were speakers of national promi- 
nence, men and women, with a mes- 
sage. It was a gathering of a more 
national character than any other 
ever held in Texas. Here is the call 
which was issued for the confer- 
ence :— 

“To every educator and teacher, 
minister of the gospel, worker in so- 
cial reform, newspaper man; to every 
holder of public office connected with 
the public free school system; to the 
organized club women and members 
of mothers’ clubs, to organized labor; 
to all farmers’ organizations; to any 
organization of individual having at 
heart a sincere interest in the prog- 
ress of the Southwest:— 

“There is need for the people of all 
classes and occupations to become 
better acquainted. Farmers, bank- 
ers, and business men, wage-work- 
ers, and employers must realize that 
their interests are in common. We 
must draw closer the members of 
communities. We must fight preju- 
dice and the effects of isolation.” 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


OAK PARK. Principal John C. 
Hanna has announced the expulsion 
of two members of a fraternity 
which has continued its activities de- 
spite orders to the contrary. The 
fraternity was operating secretly 
when it was discovered and investi- 
gated by Mr. Hanna. There used to 
‘be two fraternities in the high school 
with fraternity .ouses. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. : 
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FREEPORT. Cyrus Stevens 
Groves, superintendent of Stevenson 
county, has issued for his semi-an- 
nual examination of students a most 
comprehensive and suggestive docu- 
ment. 


SPRINGFIELD. From the vari- 
ous recommendations of the educa- 
tional commission and resolutions 
passed by teachers’ associations it 
seems certain that bills will be pre- 
sented to the legislature covering the 
following subjects: Restoration of 
the two-mill tax, establishment of a 
state board of education, the certifi- 
cating of teachers, state aid to county 
teachers’ institutes, teachers’ pen- 
sions, and several amendments to ex- 
isting laws. 


IOWA. 


The school population of Iowa has 
fallen from 731,154 in 1900 to 677,004 
in 1910. This loss has occurred 
mainly in the rural districts. While 
there has been this loss in school 
population the enrollment in the col- 
leges of the state has increased 
twenty-five per cent. 

DECORAH. Dr. Lauritz Larsen, 
connected with Luther College of this 
city, has resigned. He was president 
until eight years ago. In 1861 he 
started this college with eleven stu-* 
dents. 


KEOKUK. The Southeastern 
Iowa Association will meet here 
April 6, 7, 8 Frank L. Smart, 
Davenport, president; Captain E. 
Miller, Sigourney, chairman of the 
executive committee. Speakers from 
out of the state, John E. Gunckel, 
Toledo; A. B. Graham, Ohio State 
University; M. V. O’Shea, Madison; 
A. E. Winship, Boston. 

DES MOINES. The press gener- 
ally has denied the rumor, and offi- 
cials of the State Association are said 
to have put forth signed statements 
that Colonel Roosevelt never accepted 
$2,000 for his speech at the State As- 
sociation. It is well known, how- 
ever, that the treasurer of the Iowa 
State Association sent Colonel Roose- 
velt a New York draft for $2,000 and 
has in his possession the draft re- 
turned endorsed by Theodore Roose- 
veltt. We have no thought of object- 
ing or commenting upon the associa- 
tion or Colonel Roosevelt. The more 
than 9,000 registrations show that it 
was a great investment. But since 
we have denounced as scandalous the 
circulation of such a report, we state 
the facts. Any association would like 
to make as good an investment as 
that. Bright men were in the man- 


agement. They invested in Mr. 
Roosevelt at the right time. 
DUBUQUE. Ex-Superintendent 


Franklin T. Oldt is now a professor 
in the German Presbyterian school 
of the Northwest, located in this city, 
with college, academy, and seminary 
departments. It is a young men’s 
school, with a noble body of men 
from eighteen to thirty. They are 
intensely in earnest and have high 
scholarly ideals. A larger percentage 
of the students take Greek than in 
any other educational institution in 
Iowa or in other nearby states. 


KENTUCKY. 

MIDDLESBORO. On February 18 
the hearts of 1,425 children, both 
black and white, were made glad by 
J. H. Bartlett, who gave a small ac- 
count in the new postal savings bank 
here to each child in the public 
schools. The 219 negro pupils seemed 
as happy as the white children who 
received gifts from the aged philan- 
thropist. The accounts ranged from 
twenty-five cents to fifty cents each, 
but Mr. Bartlett said that what he 
wished to accomplish was to teach 
the children to save while they are 
young, and acquire a nucleus for col- 
lege education. At the postal say- 
ings bank 1,425 books were filled out. 
After the work of passing out the 
books to the children was over some 
of the pupils undertook to thank Mr. 
Bartlett for his kindness, but the 
trembling of lips and threatening 
tears made speech impossible. The 
task fell to the teachers, who were lit- 
tle less affected than the pupils. 


MICHIGAN. 


NEWAYGO COUNTY. Miss Isa- 
bella M. Becker, county superintend- 
ent, has a large class of men in the 
Presbyterian church at Hesperia, 
which is one of the largest and most 
successful in the state. It is quite a 
novelty in Michigan for a woman to 
conduct such a class. 


LUDINGTON. County Superin- 
tendent C. A. Rinehart and Bx- 
Deputy State Superintendent D. EB. 


McClure of Muskegon recently spent 
a week among the rural schools, visit- 
ing schools by day and holding educa- 
tional rallies afternoons and evenings. 
They visited 1,000 pupils in their 
work, seventy-five school officers, 
seventy-five teachers, and 600 patrons 
of the schools attended the public 
rallies. In one school there was a 
Julia Ward Howe program presented 
by the pupils in advanee of the pub- 
lic addresses by Messrs. Rinehart 
and McClure. On that occasion there 
were 150 pupils, sixty patrons, and 
ten teachers present. Something 
akin to this is going on in several 
counties this winter. 



















SAGINAW. County School Com- 
missioner B. S. Tefft will introduce 
corn clubs in the rural schools of the 
county with a view to giving the boys 
an opportunity of learning about cli- 
matic conditions and how to get the 
bes’ results from the soil. He hopes 
that each child will have at least an 
acre to use for his own cultivation. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


FARGO. Superintendent W. E. 
Hoover and members of the board of 
cducation have been on an extended 
trip of observation in preparation for 


the building of a fine twelve-room . 


grade building. 

LANGDON. The recent burning 
of the public school building in this 
city leaves the citizens in a predica- 
ment which may require special 
legislation for its solution. The dis- 
trict now has an outstanding indebt- 
edness of $13,000, which is the limit 
allowed by law. The cost of a new 
building commensurate with the 
needs of the city is about $50,000. 
The insurance carried on the old 
building was only $10,500. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Superintendent W. 
H. Elson’s new plan is in full swing. 
It was inaugurated on December 2 
so that the first quarter has just 
ended. A few excerpts that serve to 
explain Elson’s new policy are taken 
from the circular to the teachers:— 

“The term being the unit for all 
school work and for all records, pu- 
pils will move from room to room or 
will enter school at the beginning of 
a term, just as if it were at the be- 
ginning of a school year. 

“All records will be opened at the 
beginning of the term as if it were 
at the beginning of the year. 

“The teacher will have no annual 
report. Bach term report will be 
final and complete in itself. 

“The promotion record card is dis- 
placed by a new promotion record 
ecard. Each pupil will be supplied 
with a new promotion record card 
and the data on the old promotion 
record card will be copied upon the 
new card. Bach teacher will do this 
for the pupils in her room.” 


AKRON. The Werner Publishing 
Company, once a prominent factor in 
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adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 


Inside Protection. 


Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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school book fights, but sold its school 
book interest some years ago, has 
failed for $1,800,000. 
BARNESVILLE. Superintendent 
W. R. Butcher is taking a deep inter- 
est in the promotion of agricultural 
education in the country. 
MAUMEE. Superintendent A. N. 
Krieg of Van Buren succeeds Charles 
E. Chapman as superintendent. Mr. 
Chapman goes into business. 
CLEVELAND. Last season more 
than 30,000 children in the public 


schools of the city had school gar- 
dens. 
WISCONSIN. 

The county school board conven- 
tions for the current school year 
have, with one exception, all been 
held. The attendance aggregates 


more than eleven thousand. This is 
an increase in attendance of about 
one thousand over that of last year, 
and includes more than one-half of 
the school officers of the state. Spe- 
cial attention has been given this 
year to compulsory attendance, Fac- 
tory Inspector H. P. Peterson having 
spoken on this subject at sixty of the 
eighty-one conventions. He has also 
discussed the enforcement of the 
anti-cigarette law and the law relat- 
ing to obscene writing on school 
property. State Superintendent C. P. 
Cary has spoken at many of the con- 
ventions. 


MADISON. President Magnus 
Swanson, regent-at-large of Madison, 
has resigned from the board of unl- 
versity regents. He was elected 
president in December to succeed W. 
D. Haward. Mr. Swanson is declared 
to be out of harmony with the state 
administration and more or less out 
of harmony with the university ad- 
ministration for some time. 

There is a bill before the state 
legislature which provides for the lo- 
cation of a state industrial normal 
school at Oconto, and appropriates 
$75,000 for a building. The site is to 
be donated by the city. . 

The names of the owners of 
twelve accredited farms upon which 
graduates of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wis- 
consin will be employed so as to 
receive practical experience after 
leaving the college have been an- 
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These farms were chosen 


nounced. 
because of the high standard of prac- 
tice followed upon each one of them 


combined with the interest of the 
owner in students and his willing- 
ness to encourage intelligent young 
men in securing a practical knowl- 
edge of farm operations. The farms 
represent dairying, general live stock 
breeding, fruit raising, and grain 
raising. 

MUKWONAGO. The 500 sanitary 
drinking cups and cup cabinet given 
to the rural school making the high- 
est per capita sale of anti-tubercu- 
losis Christmas seals was won by the 
rural school near Mukwonago, of 
which Clara Christiansen is teacher. 
The receipts in that school amounte@ 
to $1.08 per pupil. 

MINNESOTA. 

E. L. Critchett has been chosen as 
assistant to Hon. George B. Aiton, 
inspector of high schools of the state. 
Mr. Aiton has occupied this position 
for eighteen years, having been se- 
lected while he was high school prin- 
cipal in Minneapdlis. When he took 
up the work there were but sixty 
high schools, some of which would 
not at present be classed as high 
schools, and now there are 206, so 
that an assistant is indispensable. 

VIRGINIA. Superintendent La- 
fayette Bliss has developed a wonder- 
ful night school. The enrollment ts. 
above 500. No other city of the size 
has approached this record. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA. 


In the new states of Arizona and 
New Mexico five per cent. of the net 
proceeds of the sales of public lands 
and in addition four sections in each 
township will be devoted to schools. 
Besides there are large grants to in- 
dividual institutions. Bight states of 
the union have less area than that 
which will endow the educational in- 
stitutions of these states. This is 
merely a continuation of the generous 
attitude of our federal government 
towards education. The idea of using 
public lands for the support of public- 
schools had its origin in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay colony in the seven— 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

The teachers of the state generally 
and of San Francisco in particular 
appeared before the legislative com- 
mittee in the interest of the pension 
bill. 

NATIONAL CITY. There is re- 
joicing here over the success of the 
board of education in securing Dr. B. 
S. Gowan as superintendent, Dr. 
Gowan is one of the best-equipped 
young men in the country, being a 
graduate of Yale, with his doctorate 
from Clark University, with experl- 
ence as president of a normal college 
and of a classical college. 

GREELEY. The Normal school 
library has 40,000 volumes, every 
pook carefully selected, and the ar- 
rangement and cataloguing and 
cross-cataloguing is not surpassed in 
any library of any kind in the United 
States. 


UTAH. 


The number of high schools in the 
state during the last ten years has 
increased from three to thirty-three, 
and the enrollment outside of Salt 
Lake City, during the same time, has 
increased more than 1,300 per cent. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The Kindergar- 
ten Ass@ciation of the city had a 
gala occasion on February 17, when 
they entertained Miss Lucy Wheel- 
ock of Boston, who is on a lecture 
tour Soutu and West in the interest 
of the Froebel Pilgrimage to London, 
Paris, and places made sacred by the 
life and work of Froebel. 

Dick J. Crosby of the department 
of agriculture is promoting education 
in the schools with remarkable suc- 
cess. The record is one of the best 
ever made in the department. 

The United States commissioner 
of education is asking for and is 
likely to get from Congress an ap- 
propriation sufficient for the em- 
ployment by the national bureau 
of education of a_ specialist in 
education for each of the ten follow- 
ing subjects: School administration, 
industrial education, .education for 
housekeeping, statistics and account- 
ing, rural education, school hygiene, 
school architecture, commercial edu- 
cation, secondary education, wider 
use of school plants. These special- 
ists are to gather and disseminate in- 
formation in their various fields. 


a 
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World’s Largest Steamer. 


The ‘White Star liner Olympic. 
christened by the Countess of Aber- 
deen, wife of the Viceroy of Ireland 
was launched at Belfast on October 
20. No other bodt ever launched 
has attracted so much public atten- 
tion, not only because she is the larg- 
est vessel that has ever been built, 
but because her machinery is of a 
type considerably different from that 
of previous steamers. Though her 
launching weight of 27,000 tons, the 
heaviest weight ever transferred by 
man from land to water, gave rise 
to greater anxiety than is usual in 
such an operation, all plans worked 
to perfection, and she glided into the 
water as gracefully as would a small 
launch. The boat contains many 
radical improvements, and provides 
for 2,500 passengers, while the crew 
will number 860. Her engines are of 
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45,000 horse power, and are of two 
kinds, known to engineers as the re- 
ciprocating and the turbine. 

This huge Olympic in general ap- 
pearance resembles the Mauretania 
and the Lusitania, previously men- 
tioned in “Nature and Science.” 
Next summer she will enter the 
New York-Plymouth-Cherbourg. and 
Southampton mail service, and will 
be followed by her sister vessel, the 
Titanic, in the fall. 

It may help us to realize the Olym- 
pic’s great length of 882% feet if we 
compare it to the Metropolitan tower 
in New York, above which, if set up 
on erd, she would extend 182 feet. 
She is twice as long as the height of 
the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, and 
equals in length the total drop of 
the famous Bridal Veil fall in the 
Yosemite valley. If she and her sis- 
ter ship, the Titanic, were placed 
end to end under Brooklyn bridge 
they would completely block East 
river and extend 100 feet over each 
shore. It is also interesting to note 
that the length of this immense ship 
is four times the height of Bunker 
Hill monument. 

Since the advent of the Great 
Eastern in 1858 no steamer has 
ereated such general interest as the 
Olympic, not only on account of her 
surpassing size, but also because of 
the immense forward steps thus 
marked in other lines of marine ac- 
vomplishment, the outcome of many 
centuries of conflict with the sea. 

In both the Olympic and the Ti- 
tanic three million’ steel rivets, 
weighing in all 1,200 tons, have been 
employed to bind the massive steel 
plates, insuring the greatest stabil- 
ity; and the rudder of each vessel 
weighs 100 tons, yet will be moved 
by electricity almost as lightly as a 
feather. 

Because of the enormous . size of 
the ships, the accommodations, both 
as regards the several public apart- 
ments, including tennis courts, sun 
parlors, swimming pools, etc., and 
the passenger staterooms will be ex- 
ceptionally spacious, while the 
beauty and luxury of the appoint- 
ments will surpass anything hereto- 
fore attempted in any country of the 
world in the field of marine trans- 
portation.—From “Nature and Sci- 
ence,” in St. Nicholas. 
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Come Along, Fellows, and Make 
a Sled! 


“Every boy can make his own sled 
or toboggan,” says the Woman's 
Home Companion. “For a sled, saw 
out your runners, making them five 
Inches deep and two feet long. Cut 
front ends the shape of ordinary 
runners, rounding off with penknife. 
Screw two cross-pieces on runners, 
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using large screws. Use fron rc! 
and bolt to brace runners and to ke} 
from spreading. Tin cans with 
solder’ melted from them and cut In 
strips and tacked on may be used to 
dall On edge of rufiners, but founded 
iron strips which can be had of any 
blacksmith are better. These shoulda 
have holes in them.and. shouldbe 
screwed on and .the screw-heads 
filed down to exact level of the iron. 
Have blacksmith bend runners for 
you, allowing a good arch extending 
beyond the wood. 

“To make a toboggan, get two 
maple boards 4 feet long, 5% inches 
wide, % inch thick. Place the 
boards side by 8ide and join by 
means of round cross sticks. These 
are fastened to bottom boards by 
thongs passed through holes bored 
for them. Out grooves in bottom 
boards, underneath, so that cords 
will pot wear, Fasten two bars on 
top of the cross braces. Now curl 
the front end of bottom boards. To 
Jo this, fill wash-boiler with boiling 
water. Put in it the front ends and 
allow to remain until soft enough to 
bend. Bend and lash securely to the 
side pieces and your toboggan when 
dry is finished.” 

—_—— oe — = 


A Guide to the Magazines. 


A singer should be accompanied by 
Harper’s. 

An auto racer should stick to the 
Century. 

The sailor should study the Atlan- 
tic. 

The devourer of books should try 
the Literary Digest. 

The widower should look for the 
Housekeeper. 

The tired man should ask for an 
Outing. 

The librarian should look for the 
Bookman. 

The church _ social 
should have the Bazar. 

The suffragist should insist on the 
Woman’s World. 

The sick man should cling to Life. 

The astute ¢hicken raiser wants 
the Smart Set. 

The pugilist should seek the Arena. 

The coal dealer should ask for Col- 
lier’s. 

The walking delegate should look 
for Popular Mechanics. 
om clockmaker should have the 


committee 





The census-taker should list 
Smith’s.—Life. 

WAS THERE? 
Little Janet was spending the 


night with an aunt. They had oy- 
ster soup for supper. When Janet 
was helped she said: “Oh, Aunt 
Mary, something is drowned in my 
soup.” 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TATE NO BRIDGEWATER, 
§ ea ets Be as For catal 
address the Principal, A.C. Boyprex, M. A. 

TATE NORMA HOO M 
Seedcatitnal Denar tant forthe pete: 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. AsBURY PritT- 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies oS". 








New York, N. Fifth Ave. Berkeley, Cal,, 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Penn, Ave. 
Walgte, 1608 4 


ee a 108 Cooper Los Angeles, Cai,, 238 Douglas Bidg, 
1*Settand Bidg. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers d f 
tiens. Com 


itive personal recommenda- 


peient teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. US, 
JACKSON BOULEVARD s°™ FF $10 CATE Ntio 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies Coll men and women on 


Rate for os ah ge ca: Serme Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 





The PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, <» 


rice of one. 
ave done for others. Address either office. 


Wis., 
Spokane, Wash. 
meies at 
Our free literature tells what we 


Madison, 


Some New Books. 





Title. 


A False Equation 

English Composition—Book One 
Elements of Geology 

Essentials of Biology 


I irda | un non tek an eneennc cued cosG Burton 


Author. 


Blackwelder & Barrows 


Publisher. Price. 


Bigelow Little Brown & Co., Beston $1.50 
Brooks American Book Co., N.Y. -75 
‘ “o ies Lal 1.40 
Hunter oc “ “ce se 

Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston 


Assembly Praise Book..... iar tal 2.88. Lewis & Maxwell(|Eds.] C. C. Birchard & Co. “ 


Modern Masterpieces of Short Prose Fic- 


Waite & Taylor [Eds.] D. Appleton & Co. N. Y. 


Girls .... Burstall & Douglas 


A Spanish Grammar 
Jollege Mathematics Note- Book 
Heyse’s L’Arrabbiate 
The Secret of Achievement 
Rising in the World 
Push to the Front 
The Ciildren’s City. 2... 6.5.0 ceesdecneiieceescse 
A Cyclopedia of Education (Vol. [.). ........... 
Physical Geography for Schools 
Elements of Zoology 
Neighbors Unknown 
The Country Church and the Rural 
Problem 

choo] Management 
War or Peace 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 269.] 





pressiy subjected Japanese immi- 
grants to the United States to local 
laws and regulations. But the new 
treaty omits this clause, and the 
subjects or citizens of either country 
are promised full rights of en- 
trance, travel, and residence in the 
territory of the other. There was an 
immediate outcry on the Pacific 
coast when this fact became known, 
on the unexpected introduction of 








SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 3rd and continue for six weeks. 

» Thorough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

} The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one for summer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
os 4 of teachers. 

For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 
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MENEELY & 


See | Fit 


Eds.] 
arren 

Maitz 
Byington 

arden 


Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
“ “c o 


o 
Ginn & Co., Boston 


re) oe “ 

tT. > Crowell a CO. wee Be 
“ “ iT) Lad “ 

Singleton Sturgis WaltonCo.,, “ 
onroe (Ed.} The Macmillan Co., “ 

Smith “e ae oc se 

“ ec ee 


Butter- field Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago 


Salisbu Row,Peterson & Co., 


Chittenden A.C. McClurg & Co., ‘ 1.00 


the treaty in the Senate; but it was 
allayed on the personal representa- 
tions of President Taft, and on 
knowledge of the fact that in a sepa- 
rate memorandum the Japanese gov- 
ernment had expressly guaranteed 
that it would maintain effectively 
the restrictions upon emigration to 
this country which it has enforced 
for the last three years so effectively 
that emigration has almost ceased. 
The fact is that Japan 1s not any 
more desirous to have her subjects 
come to the United States than the 
Pacific coast is to have them; but 
like a sensitive and self-respecting 
nation, she prefers to impose the 
eheck at her end. : 


THE NAVAL PROGRAM. 


The naval) appropriation bill, in the 
form in which it finally passed, pro- 
vides for the construction of two 
battleships, two fleet colliers, eight 
torpedo-boat desiroyers, and four 
submarine torpedo boats. The two 
battleships are to be the largest ever 
constructed in this country,—at least 
27,000 and possibly 30,000 tons dis- 
placement; and they are each to be 
furnished with twelve fourteen-inch 
rifles, constituting the heaviest bat- 
tery ever placed om a ship any- 
where. There was the usual contest 
in the House between those who 
wanted more and those who wanted 
less. A motion to build only one 
battleship instead of two failed by a 
vote of 114 to 189. A motion to ex- 
tend the program by building three 
battleships was defeated, 9 to 161. 


MAN, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 


SEVEN-DAY 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 


January 13, 27, February 10, 24, 
March 10, 24, April 14, 21, 
May 5, 1911 


Round-Trip Rate from Boston, $28.50 


Stop-overat Baitimore, Phil- 
adeliphia, and New York 
returning 
For detailed information apply to Rod- 
ney Macdonough, D. P. A., No. 5 
Bromfield Street, Corner Washington 

Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 




















M. BRIAND’S RETIREMENT. 

After remaining in office twenty 
months, a surprisingly long term in 
France, Premier Briand has _ been 
forced to give up his responsibilities 
because he could not keep pace with 
the radical tendencies of his original 
supporters. His ministry was sav- 
agely assailed in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the ground that it was 
not enforcing the anti-clerical laws 
with sufficient energy; and although 
it escaped actual censure by the nar- 
row margin of sixteen votes, M. 
Briand felt, with reason, that it was 
of no use for him to remain in office 
with so insecure a support. He was 
himself originally a Socialist, but the 
responsibilities of office have sobered 
him, and he has offered a resolute 
and courageous opposition to the ex- 
tremists of his own group, in the 
railway strike and in other matters. 
His successor, Senator Monis, is a 
Radical Republican, who is credited 
with special fitness for his difficult 
undertaking. 


SENTIMENTALISM AND ORIME. 


That maudlin sympathy with crim- 
inals is not exclusively an American 
failing is sufficiently shown by the 
blue book of criminal statistics re- 
cently published by the British home 
office. The compiler of the statistics 
takes the ground that “the steady 
increase of crime in England during 
the last ten years is largely due 
to a general relaxation in public 
sentiment with regard to it.” 
He points to a great increase of “ex- 
aggerated sentimentality,” for which 
he holds a section of the press and 
certain forms of fiction largely to 
blame; and he insists that criminals 
are being taught to regard them- 
selves as “victims of society.” It is 
time that society, in this country as 
well as in England, should wake up 
to the inevitable consequences of 
magazine articles and cheap fiction 
of such a character as to leave the 
assumption that the reading public is 
prevailingly on the side of the crimt- 
nal as against the law. 
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A Big Magazine Consolidation. 


Through an amalgamation just ef- 
fected, three well-established and 
well-known publications are here- 
after to be published by one com- 
pany, although no change in the pol- 
icy or personnel of editorial man- 
agement is to take place. The 
Crowell Publishing Company, own- 
ers of Women’s Home Companion 
and Farm and Fireside, takes Over 
the American Magazine and will 
publish it in conjunction with its 
other two publications. George H. 
Hazen is president of the Crowell 
Publishing Company; J\r. J. Fisher 
is general manager. The editors of 
the American Magazine who have 
been with the Phillips Publishing 
Company, will continue both as edi- 
tors of and exclusive writers for the 
Crowell Publishing Company. This 
group consists of John S. Phillips, 
editor-in-chief; Ida M. Tarbell, F. P. 
Dunne, Ray Stannard Baker, Wil- 
liam Allen White. The Woman's 
Home Companion is edited by Ger- 
trude B. Lane. Farm and Fireside 
is edited by Herbert Quick. Itis an 
agricultural paper of high 4uality 
and wide national circulation which 
is the leading exponent of up-to-date 
agricultural methods. 


” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Two sharply contrasted ar- 
ticles draw especial attention to the 
March Atlantic. One, “A Word to 
the Rich,” by Henry L. Higginson, 
the Boston banker and philanthro- 
pist, gives very frankly the ideas of 
a rich man, bred in the individualis- 
tic school, who believes that the 
money which society has enabled 
him to make is a trust fund to be re- 
turned to the public. The other, 
“Class Consciousness,’ by Vida D. 
Seudder, is a defence of the prin- 
ciples of collectivism by a writer 
who does not believe that any 
amount of philanthropy displayed in 
the spending of money atones for the 
current methods of making it. The 
place of honor in the number is given 
to “A Criticism of Two-Party Poli- 
tics,” by J. N. Larned, which ques- 
tions theories which most Americans 
have regarded as axiomatic. Par- 
ents will read with especial interest 
“Boys and the Theatre,” by Fred- 
erick Winsor, while Dr. Goldsbury's 
“Recreation Through the Senses” 
appeals to everybody. Mention 
should also be made of John Muir's 
entkusiastic journal of the Sierra, 
“The Slave Plantation in Retro- 
spect,” by Winthrop More Daniels, 
and a long installment of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s novel, “The Patricians.” 
There are poems in the number by 
Charles Grant Matthews and Lee 
Wilson Dodd, and unusual stories by 
Henry Seidel Canby and Ellen Du- 
vall. 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

Little Elsie was very fond of 
dressing up in big brother’s clothes 
and pretending she was different 
people. One morning she appeared 
before her mother. wearing 4 long 
overcoat and cap. She looked so 
quaint her mother grabbed and 
kissed her, at which the little miss 
indignantly exclaimed: “Why, 
mamma, you’se mustn’t tiss me. I’se 
the grocer, and you don’t tiss him.” 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


y ATE school work is the most difficult and delicate that comes to an Agency. AIR 

the qualifications that make the desirab’s public school teacher are demanded 
and in addition certain persona) characteristics that the public school does not appreciate or 
pay for. We have been unusually successful im this work,as is shown from the fact 
that a private school that has once with more and more confi- 
applied to us usually comes back . Colonel Fowler of the Kentucky 
Military Institute which spends the winter mo in Eau Gallie, Florida, who has taken 
many men from us each year, telegraphed us on 6, 1911, asking us to recommend 
a man for manua) training for an i vacancy. We telegraphed the 
record of a man and immediately recei @ telegram from Colone WOR 
Fowler to send him at once if we could guarantee him. is is our kind of 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY inirotzces ' Colleges, 


OREIGN superor Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gow- 
REIGN of earestiens reommmends good Schools to parents. Call on 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Edyrene power year. Best Schools and Capes everywhere ans perenanees clients. YOU want 
to our new booklet ‘“Teach asa Business.” Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 
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378 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, lll. 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable posi We operate throughout the entire 
West. We J aye in = os of Sent, Sane EAS wenn > 
FRED DI -State Su ntendent, 425-6- change ng enver 
Colorado.’ Eastern office: 401 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. ‘Southern office : ; 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





PECI ALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma] Schools and Colleges in Pemm- 
sylvania and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some pogees 
tem of music and drawing secure positions = to $70 Sag montb. For fur 
aor a yee —— ee — J arrcagé de . > _eene & Co., 
Cc. Vv. uilding, Harrisburg, Pa., mpire Building, Denver, . 
73-16 Trinity Ave., Zuente, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABILN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *s.c‘ncct.S sites: Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning thts publication. . 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! offictals 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


; Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers 2 


é every part ef the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. - + Boston, Mass. 
Agency 
See 








ALVIN ¥. PEASE, 
Long distance Telephone. Manager 
OO006O04 ot eee > eek 
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TAL OF EDUCATION 


Pape School of Art 
THIRTEENTH SEASON 
‘October 3, 1910, to May 28, 1911 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE. 
-.. Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 


ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION ani DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 


Schelarships and Medals. 


Scholarships and Medals. 


Tilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON,. MASS. 





“March 9, 1935 








THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


There has been so much written and said 
lately about the Railroads that it seems a 
book upon this subject at this time will be of 
interest. It is styled: 





A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! 
A NEW BOOK! 


or, 
What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill 
Have Done for the World. 


A new issue, judiciously illustrated, covering the 
space between Hero's Eolipile, one hundred and 
thirty years B. C,, and the most palatial train drawn 
by the latest twentieth century engine, is now 
offered as a Supplementary Reader for Seventh and 
higher grades. 

Two styles of binding: Cloth with gold legend, 
Paper, illuminated cover ; picture of Watt watching 
the teakettle. 

By mail: Paper cover, 35 cents ; Cloth, 65 cents. 

Address the author, 
ALEXANDER HOGG, M.A., LL.D., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 





; A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ “ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for pee very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all ourdeal with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘«] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I hmaree | feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

** Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.”’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“IT have been very much pleased with the werk of your 
squu’ in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
th of the country, lappreeiate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

* Very truly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
ALVIN F. PRASE, Manager. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephame 








JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN. EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 








